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THE LIBERTY BELL 


Since its first important ringing in 1753, in protest against the issuance 
by Great Britain of Provincial Money, the Liberty Bell has been the symbol 
of Democracy, Good Citizenship and Freedom under law. Its second ringing, 
July 8, 1776, announced the Proclamation of the Declaration of Independence. 
Cast in London in 1752, it was again cast in Philadelphia the following year. 
The crack appeared July 8, 1853, when tolling to announce the removal of 
the body of United States Chief Justice Marshall from Philadelphia. 

The bell was honored everywhere on its recent trip to the Exposition. 
It now hangs in the Pennsylvania Building on the Exposition Grounds. It is 
made of bronze, is three feet in height, weighs 2,080 pounds, and cost $300.00. 
















Editorial. 


ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN 
N. E. A. 


The 53d Annual Session of the N. E. A. is a matter of history. 
The meeting this year was the fifth held in California—the first at San 
Francisco in 1888, then at Los Angeles in 1899, Los Angeles again in 
1907, San Francisco in 1911 and Oakland in 1915. The Third Inter- 
national Congress on Education met in conjunction with and under the 
auspices of the N. E. A. Previous congresses were held at Chicago in 


1893 and at St. Louis in 1904. 


All in all, this was one of the greatest, if not the greatest, educational 
meeting and congress ever held. The N. E. A. is in some degree 
unwieldy; many departments call for attention at the same time; there is 
necessarily some of the superficial mixed with the sane; matters of politics 
rather than of education too often claim the attention of one or another 
member or group. 


To one who has followed closely the work and results of the N. E. 
A. during the years past, there can be no doubt, however, that it has 
exerted a greater influence on the schools of the country than has any 
other force. Taking them all in all, the addresses and papers are our most 
important educational documents and are our best index of educational 
thought and progress. It is clear also to the mind unbiased that politics 
of the worst sort, and intrigue and corruption, find comparatively small 
place in the organization. Every discord or personal difference is eagerly 
grasped by a sensational press. For years the tendency has been to head- 
line an imaginary conflict between men and women, or a circle of mythical 
““higher-ups,”” who are dominating affairs, rather than to feature the real 
work of the meetings. Many of the reports of things said and done have 
been products of the imagination of reporters who wanted a “‘story.”” These 
have been largely responsible for disturbed conditions. The local press 
has this year been more painstaking and discriminating than is ordinarily 
the case. It is most encouraging to note the progress in this direction. 

The N. E. A. is a large body. It represents all geographical areas, 
all phases of education, and all types of thinking,—radical, progressive, 
conservative, standpat, reactionary. Honest differences of opinion there 
must be; agreement on essentials is rapidly taking form. As the meetings 
are held, now on one side of the continent and now on the other, most 
of the rank and file cannot attend two consecutive meetings. This leads 
to a constantly shifting membership, the locality in which the annual meet- 
ing is held usually contributing the heavy membership in a given year. 
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No doubt, democratic as the N. E. A., and some of our state organi- 
zations are, they can be improved. The committee appointed to investigate 
the possibilities for more definite and satisfactory organization of state and 
national organizations should be able to render a distinct service in this 
regard. 


THRIFT 
The work of Mr. S. W. Straus of Chicago, President of the Amer- 


ican Society for Thrift is noteworthy. Through his generosity, a com- 
mittee of the National Council of Education will be financed to investigate 
the field and application of thrift as applied to school and home. The 
work will be initiated through a prize essay contest on Thrift, with a 


first prize of $1000, a second of $250 and a third of $100. 


As a whole, our people are a wasteful people. Many are poor in this 
world’s goods, not primarily because salaries are low or incomes meagre, 
but because there is no knowledge of how to conserve. Conservation has 
its application all along the line; in the world of nature,— in forestry, water 


supply, soils; in health and energy and, as well, in matters pertaining to the 
pocketbook. 


There are many channels through which the thrift idea may be taught. 
Just as the best moral and humane teaching is done through the medium 
of various school lessons, so with the teaching of thrift. The real teacher 
will find ways and means for such lessons. The already overcrowded 
curriculum must not be further burdened. However, the work must not 
be simply tacked on as a veneer. California teachers particularly should 
be ready with suggestions on how thrift may be taught, in what the work 
should consist, means and methods, etc. 


SOUTHERN SECTION C. T. A. 


The meeting of the Southern Section C. T. A. will take place at San 
Diego in conjunction with the Panama-California Exposition. The dates 
are November | to 4. 

This is the first time in many years that the meeting has been held at 
any other season than the Christmas week, or that any city other than Los 
Angeles has entertained the organization. 

Indications point to a large attendance. President Covell and his 
committee are hard at work on the program, and Superintendent Mackin- 
non and the Exposition officials are planning in the interest of the visitors. 

The Southern Section alone has over 5000 memberships. There are 
few State Associations that can compare in strength and size with the. 


Southern Section, C. T. A. 
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IS THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AN INCUBUS ON 
MODERN EDUCATION ?* 


By REYNOLD E. BLIGHT 
Former Member Los Angeles City Board of Education 


ODERN education is a wonderfully complex thing. This fact 
M is all the more remarkable when we remember it is of com- 
paratively recent development. Within half a century teaching 
has become a profession that ranks with the highest. Our schools have 
become liberal and democratic. Our courses of study have become rich, 
varied and practical. Our whole education in its methods, purposes and 
spirit has shown a splendid responsiveness and adaptability to the needs 
of the present century. 

But while every department of education has shown an amazing 
growth, there is one part of our educational system that has not devel- 
oped coincident and in harmony with this general evolution—the board 
of education. In spite of some few exceptions, for all practical purposes 
the average board of education remains as it was fifty years ago. This 
condition takes on a serious significance in view of the fact that the board 
of education exercises almost unlimited control over the affairs of a school 
system. 

The board naturally elects as superintendent an executive officer of 
its own kind. If the board be reactionary, out of sympathy with pro- 
gressive ideas and more concerned with saving a dollar than in saving 
a child, it will elect a superintendent who is similarly conservative and 
with a reputation for close economy. If the board finds itself with a 
superintendent who will not bend his neck to the yoke of reaction and 
petty economy, it can harrass him in a thousand subtle or direct ways 
and thwart his administration at every point. By a systematic interfer- 
ence with the administrative and appointive functions ‘of its superintend- 
ent, it can break the heart of any recalcitrant official. 

The board of education has the power to initiate policies and can 
compel its executives and teachers to obey. They may be convinced 
that the educational policies laid down by the board are subversive of 
the best interests of the children, nevertheless, they have no alternative 
but to resign or make a fight, which is usually a losing one, with the 
board. The board can exert almost despotic control over the school sys- 
tem, and by shutting off the appropriation any department can be seri- 
ously crippled or its effectiveness destroyed. It is therefore well within 
the truth to say that the board of education is the dominating factor in 
any school system. 


* Portion of address before Departmental Congress on School Admin- 
istration, N. E. A., August 20, 1915. 
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Now, this condition may not be altogether deplorable if this almost 
unlimited control is exercised by a board that appreciates the responsibility 
of its position and the splendor of its opportunity. And may I briefly 
and affirmatively define such an ideal board? It will possess a four-fold 
qualification. 

1. The ideal board will realize that the purpose of a school system 
is to educate the children. Everything else, tax rates, buildings, pur- 
chase of supplies, teachers, organizations, must be subordinate to this one 
object. Until a school teacher is so thoroughly convinced of this funda- 
mental principle that he will test every question that comes before him 
by this infallible and invariable standard, and is therefore absolutely 
proof against any sophistry or cajolery, he is utterly unfit to sit on a 
board of education. I do not believe I am exaggerating when I say that 
the cause of education has suffered more from the failure of boards of 
education to apprehend and live up to this primary ideal than from the 
grafters and incompetents who have from time to time occupied positions 
on the boards. In these days when the increasing cost of education fills 
the big tax payer with alarm and when editorial critics, speaking for the 
big tax payer, cry out for economy and retrenchment, denouncing what 
they are pleased to call the costly fads and frills of modern education, 
the temptation to make a reputation for economy is great. The expendi- 
tures, of course, must be carefully guarded, but let the school director 
beware lest his economies cut too deep and strike the very vitals of the 
school department under his control. The wildest extravagance of our 
municipal expenditures is that unwise policy that would sacrifice the edu- 
cational efficiency of the children to save a mill on the tax rate. Money 
spent for the detection and punishment of crime, for maintenance of 
courts and jails, is a civic loss; but money properly spent for the educa- 
tion of the children is a civic investment upon which the community will 
receive dividends for years to come. I wish I could place in a conspicu- 
ous place in every board of education room in the country a motto that 
would keep ever before our school directors—‘‘the purpose of a school 
system is to educate the children.” 


2.. The ideal board of education will represent the whole com- 
munity and not any particular part thereof. A. board that would truly 
serve its community must keep itself free from every kind of sectarian 
or partisan influence. The moment any board yields ever so little to the 
pressure of any certain group of people in discrimination against the 
rights of the rest of the community, that instant the integrity of that board 
is vitiated. The real foes of modern education are not the crooks who 
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seek to advance their personal fortunes by’ membership in the board, or 
ignorant directors who vote according to their stupidity or prejudice; ‘but 
the smooth, dignified representatives of non-educational interests who 
in subtle and machiavellian ways seek to defeat the nobler purposes of 
modetn education, and the large taxpayers whose lack of vision prevents 
them*from seeing and understanding the vital importance and significance 
of free schools in a democracy. Only that board of education can be 
successful in this day and generation that i is surcharged with the liberaliz- 
ing spirit of democracy, that knows no class, creed or color, but seeks to 
give, even to thé lowest, poorest and meanest child a complete and effi- 
cient education, which is his right. oe 

‘33. The ideal board of education will realize that the administra- 
tion of the schools is a matter for experts, and will wisely confine itself 
to legislative and general supervisory functions. When a board exceeds 
its proper jurisdiction and invades the prerogatives of the superintendents 
and teachers, it becomes a disturbing, frequently a demoralizing factor 
in the educational work. There is a legitimate field for the board's 
activities, the determining of policies, the representing of the parents and 
citizens, the maintenance‘of a general supervision over school affairs, which 
is done in our’ larger communities, chiefly by ‘budget appropriations and 
the receiving: of reports. from its executive officers; but when it tries. to 
make courses of. study, engage, place and discharge teachers and perform 
other distinctively administrative acts, it goes beyond its real authority. Of 
course, you understand, I am not discussing this subject from a legalistic 
standpoint but as‘an educational proposition. I am not primarily con- 
cerned with the rights, duties and authority of a board as defined by some 
state law which is probably a hodge-podge of mutually inconsistent’ laws 
superimposed one on the other without sense or reason by legislators whose 
knowledge of educational requirements was no more accurate than their 
ideas of the social economy of Kamchatka; but I am discussing an ideal 
board that desires to work efficiently: and harmoniously with its teaching 
staff to ‘promote the highest educational interests of the children. No 
matter how earnest or public spirited a board of education may be, and 
no. matter how. successful the individual members of the board may have 
been as. lawyers, merchants or gravediggers, it stands to reason they- can- 
not bring to their work the degree of expert skill that can be brought by 
men and women who haye received special training for and had. long 
experience in educational work. Success in money making, does not of 
itself: qualify any one to sit on a board of education and manage the 
schools:-of ‘a community. It were as ‘reasonable to put a beard of law- 
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yers or ministers to superintend the surgical operations in a_ hospital. 
Therefore, it is a wise board that knows when to defer to the counsel 
of its superintendent and when to take its hands off the administration 
of the schools and leave it to him and his corps of capable assistants. 

If the purpose of education be to educate the children and every- 
thing else must be subordinate to that, then every department should 
be under the superintendent’s control. As a matter of fact, every busi- 
ness transaction handled by the board of education is primarily an educa- 
tional matter from the buying of the pencils to the lighting of the school- 
room and from the supervision of the janitors to the selection of school 
sites. Every question should be considered, first of all from its educa- 
tional side. Not a school site should be purchased, not a building plan 
or specification be approved, not a policy inaugurated until it has been 
submitted to the board’s experts for an opinion from an educational 
standpoint. 


4. And now I come to the fourth qualification which I consider 
the most essential of all. Every member of the ideal board of education 
will possess an enthusiasm for education. An efficiency engineer, equipped 
with a stop watch and a coldly analytical brain may reduce a factory to 


a basis of real efficiency but no man can be a successful member of a 
board of education until his emotions are quickened and his inner enthusi- 
asms aroused. A group of children playing should set his pulses stirring, 
and a school room of happy students should be an inspiration. In which 
case he would be keenly alive to his responsibilities, would be eager to 
know the best and most effective teaching methods, would follow with 
growing appreciation the present evolution of education, would keep in 
touch with the newest experiments, would read the latest and most authori- 
tative literature, would frequent the educational conferences and listen 
with open mind to the leaders in educational thought and life, would 
strive to know and understand the deeper currents of school activities, 
would intelligently co-operate with principals and teachers in their efforts 
to solve the many problems of the school room and the play ground, 
would develop a beautiful sympathy with child life in all its phases, and 
would know the profound significance of the public school in relation to 
this throbbing democracy in which we live. I know this is a big con- 
tract, but only big-souled men and women, capable of solving big prob- 
lems and dreaming big dreams should sit on our boards of education. 
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TEACHING PUPILS HOW TO STUDY* 


FRANKLIN W. JOHNSON 
The School of Education, University of Chicago 
XPERIMENTS have been conducted for some time in the Uni- 
versity High School of the School af Education of the University 
of Chicago to test the effectiveness of home study as contrasted 
with classroom study. An experiment in mathematics was reported by 
Mr. Breslich in an article in the School Review, volume XX, No. 8. 
The same author discussed at much greater length the experiments in 
various schools in an article printed in the Thirteenth Year Book for the 
National Society for the Study of Education. Somewhat similar experi- 
ments have been performed in Latin and modern languages, history and 
English; in fact, it has become apparent that in all high school subjects, 
study in the schoolroom under the observation or direction of a competent 
teacher is very much more valuable than study done outside of school. 
Mr. Breslich’s experiment, however, seemed to indicate that, while a class 
without any home study at all and without lengthened periods, can do as 
much work as a class conducted in the ordinary method of assignment for 
home study; that the poorer pupils were greatly benefited, but that the 
better ones did not better and in some cases not so well. The result of this 
experiment has been that in the University High School special study 
classes are provided only for pupils who need them, while in all classes 
there is conducted considerable class study under the direct control of the 
teacher. 

In order to impress upon all students and teachers as well the impor- 
tance of efficient habits of study, a committee of the faculty was appointed 
to draw up certain specific suggestions. A copy of these suggestions 
follows :— 

**The habits of study formed in school are of greater importance than 
the subjects mastered. The following suggestions, if carefully followed, 
will help you make your mind an efficient tool. Your daily aim should 
be to learn your lesson in less time, or to learn it better in the same time. 

1. Make out a definite daily program, arranging for a definite time 
for each study. You will form the habit of concentrating your thoughts 
on the subject at that time. 

2. Provide yourself with the material the lesson requires; have on 
hand maps, ruler, compass, special paper needed, etc. 

3. Understand the lesson assignment. Learn to take notes on the 
suggestions given by the teacher when the lesson is assigned. Take down 

* (Miss Caroline E. Harris, contributing editor for the Southern Sec- 
tion, asked Dr. Charles H. Judd for material on ‘“Teaching Pupils How 
to Study.”” The latter turned the matter over to Mr. Johnson. His reply 
is given herewith.—Editor. ) | 
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accurately any references given by the teacher. Should a reference be of 
special importance, star (*) it so that you may readily find it. Pick out 
the important topics of the lesson before beginning your study. 

4. In the proper use of a textbook, the following devices will be 
found helpful: index, appendix, footnotes, maps, illustrations, vocabulary, 
etc. “Learn to use your textbook, as it will help you to use other books. 
Therefore understand the purpose of the devices named above and use 
them freely. 

5. Do not lose time getting ready for study. Sit down and begin to 
work at once. Concentrate on your work, i. e., put your mind on it and 
let nothing disturb you. Have the will to learn. 

6. In many kinds of work it is best to go over the lesson quickly, 
then to go over it again carefully; e. g., before beginning to solve a prob- 
lem in mathematics read it through and be sure you understand what is 
to be proved before beginning its solution; translating a foreign lan- 
guage, read the passage through and see how much you can understand 
before consulting the vocabulary. 

7. Do individual study. Learn to form your own judgments, to 
work your own problems. Individual study is honest study. 

8. Try to put the facts you are learning into practical use, if possi- 
ble. Apply them to present-day conditions. [Illustrate them in terms 
familiar to you. 

9. Take an interest in the subjects taught in school. Read the peri- 
odical literature concerning these. Talk to your parents about your school 
work. Discuss with them points that interest you. 

10. Review your lessons frequently. If there were points you did 
not understand, the review will help you to master them. 

11. Prepare each lesson every day. The habit of meeting such 
requirement punctually is of extreme importance.” 

These were printed on gummed paper of the proper size to be pasted 
on the inside cover of the ordinary textbook, and each pupil was given 
enough of these to use in all his textbooks and also required to paste them 
in in the presence of the teacher. In each classroom from time to time 
specific applications of one or more of these suggestions are made to ma- 
terial in hand. It is too soon to say that, if any, beneficial results have 
followed the use of this material, but it is apparent that in many cases the 
students have found them helpful. 


“Public schools exist for the purpose of giving to each and every 
citizen an education that will fit him for the freest, happiest and most 
efficient life possible in the sphere to which his activities will probably 
be confined.”—Frank L. Crone, Director of Education for the Philip- 


pine Islands. 
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MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


SPECIAL meeting of the council occurred at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Oakland, August 23, during the meeting of the N. E. A. 
President Cox called the session to order at 2 p. m. 

On notification of Secretary Cross of the Southern Section, Mr. Del- 
bert Brunton of Fullerton was appointed an additional member of the 
council from the Southern Section. 

President Cox reviewed the legislation enacted at the last legislative 
session and discussed particularly rural school supervision, vocational edu- 
cation, tenure and codification of school laws, stating that codification 
should be made by the school people and not by a lawyer. He further 
discussed the necessity for overcoming the present law making ten-minute 
attendance reports necessary. He instructed the committee appointed at 
the last meeting to consider the motion to drop members from the council 


who failed to attend two consecutive meetings to bring in a report upon 
this subject. 


The matter of a teachers’ employment bureau was considered, Miss 
Lamb stating that the matter was being discussed in the South. 
Uniformity in high school texts and the advisability of issuing high 


school publications in pamphlet form were matters brought up for con- 
sideration. 


The President emphasized the necessity for state headquarters at N. 
E. A. meetings. On motion of Mr. Cross, seconded by Mr. Cloud, it 
was unanimously agreed that the State Director should be instructed to 
open state headquarters for California at N. E. A. meetings, expenses for 
the same not to exceed $50. 

Dr. Lange brought forward the necessity for a program committee, 
suggesting that either members from different sections form this committee 
or that the Secretary’s office see to it that section programs are distributed 
so that the whole body of teachers can be thinking of the same thing. 
There should also be some method of focusing results, probably through 
the Secretary’s office, so that the council could act as a jury or clearing 
house, and discuss these section reports. Dr. Lange spoke further of 
vocational education, saying that its introduction means a new organization 
of our whole school system. He stated that a junior college should be 
established in every county, that the intermediate school should be devel- 
oped, that the county unit should take the place of the district system, © 
mentioning in this connection Dr. Cubberley’s recent book, and stating 
that it was being used as the basis for legislation in several states. Dr. 
Lange further spoke of the development of rural high schools. He advo- 
cated the investigation by graduate students at the university of the matter 
of recording attendance. 
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Mr. Covell advocated a unified school system. He said that the 
State Board of Education, the Commissioners, the State Superintendent 
and the Council should work together in harmony. 

Dr. Lange askd if the council had supported the bill calling for the 
appointed superintendent. Discussion brought out the fact that the council 
had not taken initiative in the matter, but had gone on record as favoring 
the appointed superintendent. 

Mr. DuFour argued for the support of night schools. Alameda could 
more than double her night school attendance if these schools did not have 
to depend upon the elementary schools for support. The demand is for 
vocational work in night schools. 

Mr. Glascock said that the Attorney-General had rendered an opinion 
favorable to the night schools to draw state high school funds. Mr. Cox 
said that the night school now had legal right to exist, but that if it must 
participate in elementary school funds the rural schools would oppose the 
law for the establishment of night schools. 

In a discussion of school funds by Messrs. Cloud and Cox, the fact 
was brought out that in the period 1904-14 the increase in school revenues 
raised by California for elementary schools was a trifle less than 40 per cent. 
The revenues raised by counties for the same purpose increased from 80 
to 90 per cent. The increase by districts was nearly 400 per cent. State 
school revenues have not increased as rapidly as has population. The 
President further stated that after the letter had been sent out by the 
council setting forth the need of providing funds for the schools to replace 
the loss caused by abolition of the poll tax that one Senator at Sacra- 
mento had received 1400 letters. 

In speaking of the Union High School, Mr. Glascock brought out the 
difficulty in knowing where the Union High School stands in relation to 
city and county high schools. He suggested the advisability of a definite 
law to apply to Union High Schools. Dr. Lange mentioned the growing 
tendency in cities to require two years of experience on the part of a be- 
ginner before there is any chance of an appointment to a city school posi- 
tion. Mr. Rawlins emphasized the advantage of the payment of teachers’ 
salaries in twelve equal installments. 

It was moved by Mr. DuFour, seconded by Dr. Lange and unani- 
mously carried, that there be appointed a program committee, with the 


President as Chairman. The Chair appointed Messrs. Cross of the 


Southern Section; DuFour, Bay Section; Lindsay, Central Section, leav- 

ing the appointment from the Northern Section vacant until after the 

annual meeting of that section, which was to occur on August 25. (On 

the 25th Mr. Paul G. Ward of Red Bluff was elected President of the 
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Northern Section, and was subsequently appointed to the program com- 
mittee.) It was suggested that a list of subjects for consideration be sent 
members of the council asking their preference as to committee work. 

It was moved by Mr. Cloud that the council meet November | at 
San Diego. The President suggested that if it be found that the number 
of reports to be received could not be handled in one day that the meeting 
be called for the Friday night preceding. Dr. Lange seconded an 
amended motion, which was unanimously carried. On motion the council 
adjourned. ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary. 
May BRESNAHAN, Secretary Pro. Tem. 


THE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NORTHERN SECTION 
H. G. RAWLINS 
Secretary 


HE California Teachers’ Association, Northern Section, sched- 

uled to meet in California Theatre, Palace of Education, on 

August 25th, outgrew the space and adjourned to the reception 
room of the California building, which has a seating capacity of fifteen 
hundred people. At the hour set for the meeting every seat was taken 
and standing room was at a premium. Meeting with the association were 
the teachers of Butte, Colusa, Yolo and Yuba counties. President 
Camper called the convention to order and gave a very interesting talk, 
after which he introduced E. Morris Cox, president of the Council of 
Education. Mr. Cox had a dry subject to handle, but an audience was 
never more interested than his, even to the end. In his talk he told what 
the teachers had accomplished in legislation and otherwise through their 
organization, the C. T. A., and the Council; and also what the Council 
expected to do within the next few years. 

In a few well-chosen remarks H. K. Bassett, Assistant Director of 
Congresses, Panama-Pacific Exposition, presented a plaque from the Ex- 
position to the organization, while President Camper, in the name of the 
members, accepted the gift. 

Immediately after this officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President, Paul Ward, Red Bluff; Vive-President, Principal 
Edward W. Locher, Maxwell; Secretary, H. G. Rawlins, Willows; 
Treasurer, J. D. Sweeney, Red Bluff; Members of the Council, Pearle 
Sanderson, Colusa, and R. W. Camper, Williams. 

Marysville was selected asthe next meeting place, which will be the 
middle of October, 1916. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
Oakland, Cal., August 16-28, 1915 
By J. A. BEEK 

Office of the Secretary, California Council of Education 

HE. fifty-third convention of the National Education Association 

and the third International Congress of Education held at Oak- 

land, California, this summer, was probably the greatest gathering 
of educators the world has ever seen. The nearness of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition had the effect of drawing thousands of people who 
otherwise might not have been able to attend. But the chance to be 
present at the convention and, at the same time, visit the Exposition— 
one of. the greatest educational institutions ever conceived—was an op- 
portunity not to be missed. 

Oakland, the convention city, buzzed with the rush and excitement 
of the biggest convention of the year. The public schools were closed 
for the great occasion, armies of high school boys acted as guides and 
ushers piloting the visitors about and giving information as to cars, hotels, 
public buildings, etc., while bevies of beautiful girls pinned fragrant 
bouquets upon the unaccustomed lapels of dignified principals and sedate 
professors. High school bands and elementary school orchestras and 
choruses brought lively offerings of music to accompany the weighty 
discussions of the general sessions. Great applause greeted the work of 
these bands and orchestras and their work was pronounced by all to be 
one of the best features of the convention. Evenings and times between 
sessions were taken up with dinners, banquets, receptions, etc., and en- 
thusiastic committees of public spirited citizens and local teachers saw to 
it that no effort was spared to make easy the way of “the stranger within 
our gates.”’ ‘The facilities offered by the Hotel Oakland, the headquar- 
ters hotel, have never been excelled. It is probable that nothing other 
than the humane cause of education could at this time of wars and dis- 
sension have gathered together for peaceful deliberation and intercourse 
such a thoroughly cosmopolitan assembly. It is gratifying to realize 
that there is no other country in the world where such a gathering would 
be so free from the influences of conflicting national interests and the 
disturbing turmoil of war. Representatives of France, England, Ger- 
many, Italy and Belgium worked peacefully together in the interests of 
education, the great cause which will eventually end all war. 

If the convention had been planned and staged as a great dramatic 
spectacle, it would have to be declared a failure, because the point of 
highest interest seemed to come very early in the session, instead of 
working to a climax at the close. Political excitement seemed to dominate 
activities up to the day of the election, after which the members settled 
down to careful study and consideration of the various topics under 
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discussion. Such a wide variety of subjects were discussed and so replete 
was the program with matters of great interest and concern that it is 
impossible here to cover the entire proceedings. We shall endeavor only 
to touch the high places and make brief mention of some of the more 
important events and most striking and original ideas conveyed. 

The general sessions for the most part were held in the Oakland 
Auditorium. The first one was presided over by Vice-President Joseph 
Swain. Addresses of welcome were delivered by Edward Hyatt, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Mayor John L. Davie of Oak- 
land, following which responses were made by A. C. Barker, Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Oakland; Charles C. Moore, President of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and James A. Barr, Director 
of Congresses of the Exposition. 

The afternoon session of the same day was marked by the introduc- 
tion of twenty-three foreign delegates by President David Starr Jordan, 
who said in his introductory remarks: 


“The fact that twenty-three foreign delegates are here to greet us 
and aid us in the work we have to do toward the advancement of the 
educational forces of the world proves to me that the world is with us, 
despite the horrifying condition of affairs in Europe today.” 


At the meeting of the California active members attended by a large 
number and presided over by State Director A. H. Chamberlain, Miss 
Elizabeth Sherman was elected California Representative on the Nom- 
inating Committee. The annual business meeting and election took place 
on Thursday morning, August 19th. For the second time in the history 
of the N. E. A., the report of the nominating committee was contested 
on the floor. In the final ballot, however, the report of the committee 
was sustained, David B. Johnson, of South Carolina, the recommended 
candidate, being elected by a vote of 479 to 184 for Miss Grace Stra- 
chan of New York. Among the other officers elected were: Treasurer, 
Grace M. Shepherd, of Idaho; Chairman of Board of Trustees, Carroll 
G. Pearse; Secretary of Board of Trustees, James Y. Joyner; Califor- 
nia Director, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey. 

A precedent was broken at the Monday meeting in the election of 
a woman to the Board of Trustees. This honor was bestowed unanim- 
ously upon Miss Agnes Daugherty, of St. Paul, teacher in the high school 
of that city. 

Miss Daugherty fills the vacancy caused by the death of James M. 
Greenwood, whose term would have expired in 1917. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, the only woman who has ever been elected 
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to the National Education Association presidency, sat as a member of the 
board of trustees by virtue of her office, but Miss Daugherty is the only 
woman to have been elected a member. She will serve for two years. 


The following appropriations were made to the various committees 
for the ensuing year: Salary, tenure and pensions, $1400; health prob- 
lems in education, $1000; vocational education and vocational guidance, 
$750; commission on the reorganization of secondary education, $400; 
improvement of physics teaching, $200; superintendent problems, $200; 
economy of time in elementary education, $150; committees from the 
library department, five in number, $25 each, $125; tests and standards 
of efficiency in schools and school systems, $100; classification and term- 
inology of the exceptional child, $15; committees from department of 
school patrons, two in number, $25 each, $50; the culture element and 
economy of time in education, $50; research, standardization and correla- 
tion in department of business education, $50. 


COMMITTEE ON THRIFT 
The National Council of Education was authorized to appoint a 


committee to make a definite study of the subject of Thrift. Mr. S. W. 
Straus, the Chicago banker and philanthropist, has long been interested 
in this subject and the expenses incident to carrying on the investigation 
will be borne by him. There will be a prize essay contest after the 
general type of the contests carried on in relation to teaching religion in 
schools, these essays to be presented before the meeting next summer. 
The first prize will be $1000, second prize $250, third $100. In addi- 
tion to this, the investigation will be carried along other lines, a prelim- 
inary report to be made at the Superintendent’s meeting next February, 
a further report at the New York meeting next summer, with perhaps a 
final report two years hence. The committee consists of Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, Chairman; R. H. Wilson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oklahoma; John D. Shoop, Asst. Supt. of Schools, Chicago; 
M. H. Stuart, Principal of Manual Training High School, Indianapolis; 
S. W. Straus, Chicago; Kate Devereux-Blake, Principal of Public 
School, No. 6, New York City; J. A. Bexall, State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Oregon, and H. R. Daniels, Chicago. One additional member 
will be added to the committee. 


COMMITTEE ON REORGANIZATION 


Mr. William B. Owen appeared before the National Council and 
presented not for ratification, but for information, a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a committee to investigate the possibilities for more 
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definite and satisfactory organizaion of state and national organizations. 
This matter was later brought before the N. E. A., at the business meet- 
ing, where it was favorably acted upon. The presiding officer, Vice- 
President Joseph Swain, appointed the following to membership on the 
committee. William B. Owen, Chicago, Chairman; Payson Smith, Me.; 
Fred L. Keeler, Michigan; H. W. Ray, and Reed B. Teitrick, Pa.; 
Grace DeGraff, Oregon; George Lynch, Florida; Nellie Minehan, Min- 
nesota; A. H. Chamberlain, California. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions were passed pertaining to the following subjects: 


(1) Child Welfare—expressing the hope that both the teachers 
and the parents of the United States may interest themselves in and study 
the different movements looking toward the conservation and improve- 
ment of child life. 


(2) Rural Education—states as the belief of the Association that 
this problem demands such a reorganization of rural education as will 
enable both rural and village schools to contribute more toward the 
improvement of the life of the people tributary to them. A great oppor- 
tunity for service awaits the Normal Schools if they will but seriously 
turn their attention to the important problems surrounding rural life. 

(3) School Supervision. The Association believes it to be a 
sound educational principle that wherever the teacher is at work-or a 
child is in school, both teacher and child should have the benefit of close 
personal and professional supervision and that the movement to substitute 
some larger administrative unit for the school district, should meet with 
the approval of all. The Association also believes that some adequate 
provision should be made for opening up rural school supervision as a 
career in itself, 

(4) Teachers—The Association takes the stand that to do the 
best work the teacher should work under the best possible conditions for 
the promotion of good health, comfort and peace of mind. To this end, 
the Association expresses itself in favor of adequate salaries, security 
of tenure, a suitable retirement annuity and sufficient and helpful super- 
vision. 

(5) Dyifferentiation in Instruction—The Association is convinced 
that what our schools have heretofore achieved for the mass they now 
need to set themselves to try to accomplish for groups within the mass. 
Different types of schools, different emphasis in instruction for different 
groups, a wide range of educational opportunities, and an estimation of 
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equivalences based more upon needs and growth than upon similar accom- 
plishments. 

(6) Enlarged Scope of Funds—The Association desires to call 
to the attention of our people the fact that what has met their needs in 
the past will not suffice for the future and if our schools are to render 
the service expected of them, our people must be prepared to give to 
those responsible for the conduct of public education a larger and a 
larger proportion of public funds. 

(7) Co-operation of other Agencies—Recognizing the increasing 
interest which citizens are displaying in the work of our public schools, 
and commending the action of a resident of California who made it pos- 
sible for this Association to offer a prize to the person presenting the best 
essay on ‘The Essential Place of Religion in Education.” 

(8) United States Bureau of Education—In conclusion the Asso- 
ciation expresses its thanks for the co-operation extended to it in its work 
by the United States Bureau of Education. 

The resolutions referred to above were signed by the following: 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, chairman; Robert J. Aley, President of the University of 
Maine, Orono, Me.; Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary American School 
Peace League, Boston, Mass.; Mary C. C. Bradford, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Denver, Colo.; J. Stanley Brown, Super- 
intendent Township High School, Joliet, Ill.; J. H. Francis, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal.; Carroll G. Pearse, President 
State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HEARD AT THEN. E. A. 
Dr. MariA MonTEsSOoRI 

‘‘When you have solved the problem of controlling the attention of 
the child, you have solved the entire problem of education. 

“The reflective and passive character of the attention, by which the 
child seems to belong less to itself than to any object that may attract its 
attention, is the first thing the teacher must conquer. The ability to 
incessantly recall a wandering and scattered attention, always ready to 
vanish, is the real root of judgment, character and will. That system 
of education that succeeds to bring this faculty to the highest degree 
should be the ideal and standard system. 

“To be able to choose objects that will interest and hold the atten- 
tion of the child is to know the means of aiding it in its mental develop- 
ment. 

“The scientific laboratory of experimental pedagogy cannot be other 
than the school itself, where the children live and are transformed. I 
believe that my system of education is founding this laboratory, where 
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the first germs of a science of man are visible because of the precision 
of systematic means, and, also, because of the effect upon human devel- 
opment.” 

Madame Montessori spoke in Italian, without an interpreter. Her 
address in printed form had been distributed among the teachers. 


Mary C. C. BRADFORD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Colorado 

“I do not see why children are rushed out into the rigid torment of 
a school from the kindergarten. Why can’t we carry kindergarten 
methods up through the first four grades of the grammar school and 
bring down reading into the last grade of the kindergarten? 

“IT suppose it is very unprofessional to advocate such a thing, but 
reading might well be taught the child in the kindergarten. It ought to 
be taught so that the child won’t think itself thrust out of the garden and 
into a building. We need a greater correlation of elementary grades 
and the kindergarten to the end that the child may get the largest learn- 
ing in the least time. The kindergarten must interpret life in terms of 
love to succeed. 

“IT reverence the work of the kindergartens, but a great many of 
them merely play on the surface. The teachers do not always busy them- 
selves with the truth and as a result they sometimes fail to unify.” 


J. STANLEY BROowN 
Principal of Joliet, Ill., High School 


‘The spirit of co-operation peculiarly belonging to the twentieth cen- 
tury must mean that the school is to be more and more completely linked 
with the industrial business and commercial life of the city in which it is 
situated. In some industries it will be necessary for the periods of co- 
operaton to be two weeks in alteration, in others one week and in still 
others the afternoon of each day, with a full day on Saturday. 

“The new demands of industry must mean that the schoolshops of all 
kinds and the related equipment of the schvol must soon be in operation 
during the vacations as are the business activities with which these shops 
are most closely related.” 


Epwarp Hyatt 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, California 


“I pray you, get all you can of the inspiration and spiritual elevation 
of this classic meeting of the fellows of your craft, all the exhiliration 
and momentum that comes of great multitudes thinking and expressing 
the same ideas at the same place and at the same time. And, get more! 
Man cannot live by bread alone. Take some of the pie as it is passed 
around. Yellowstone, Tahoe, Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, the sea, 
the missions, the wonderful exposition across the water, marking in such 
impressive way the last and highest level in the corridors of time—it is 
our privilege and our duty to get some of these, too.” 
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James Y. JOYNER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina 


‘The time is here, plenty of it; and the girls by the thousands, but 
the proper place—that is the question. Is it in the office, the school 
room, behind the counter, or >? The proper place is just where 
it has been since the world began and until it shall cease—the home. It 
does not follow that a $1000 woman should ever marry a $40 man just 
for a home. No woman should ever have to face the alternative of mar- 
rying out of economic necessity or of remaining a dependent.” 





MarK KEPPEL 


Superintendent of Schools of Los Angeles County 

“Tf all the States in the Union should adopt a free text book systera 
such as we have in California, the country would go back into the dark 
ages. 

‘*Patronizing State authors instead of seeking the best to be had is 
another weakness of the plan under which the State puts text books in 
the child’s hand free of cost. “a 
.. “And, after all, the cost of the text books is a small item compared 
with the cost of schoolhouse repairs. We wasted $1,200,000 in July 
and August in this State on repairing of school houses and nothing was 
said about it.” 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 


Professor of Political Science in the University of Wooster, Ohio 

“The average trustee knows less of geography, history, literature, 
than the average eighth-grade boy and girl. If I could apply the Binet 
mentality test to them I think I would find that they know less than a 
fourth or fifth-grade child. 

“Only a person who thoroughly loves children and who places their 
welfare above everything should be eligible for the position. A member 
who confines his attention to the tax levy, to the utter disregard of the 
child, is a menace to any school board.” 


A. H. CHAMBERLAIN 
Secretary California Council of Education 


“Forty per cent of the people in the occupational world today are 
misplaced. ‘This includes some of us in the teaching profession. Twenty 
per cent are in ‘blind alley’ occupations. We have not yet learned to live 
while making a living, and have not learned the difference between edu- 
cation and training. To remedy these things, don’t get pessimistic and 
growl, but get down to business, and make conditions better. 

““While we have the best system of education today that we have 
ever had, we have not yet an educational system which adjusts the indi- 
vidual to the work of after life. Study the individual boy and girl. The 
greatest problem in this entire field of vocational guidance is that false 
economy and mistaken administrative policy which requires one teacher 


to teach half a hundred pupils the same thing at the same time and in the 
same way.” 
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Hon. P. P. CLAXTON 
United States Commissioner of Education 


“I am poorer if any man in San Francisco is producing less than 
he should. Education is not alone a matter of the schools. It is that 
which fits for life, including the full discharge of citizenship. Don’t let 
the wordy conflict of educators regarding cultural versus practical educa- 
tion bother you. There is really only one kind of education—that which 
is best, most cultural and at the same time most practical.” 


ELLA FLacc YOUNG 
Superintendent of Chicago Schools 


‘Illinois seems to be the pivot of the struggle between the industrial 
forces of the country and the teachers’ fraternity. In Chicago the fight 
has been almost desperate. We feel that those opposed to us in Chicago 
will resort to any means to place vocational training absolutely apart 
from academic education, and that they will do this through other means 
than the Legislature, in which we seem to have the advantage over them 
at present.” 


M. FERDINAND BUISSON 
Member of the Chamber of Deputies, France 


“The lay teaching of morality in the public schools of France is 
directly responsible for the present wave of patriotism which, in the Re- 
public’s hour of need, has united men of various faiths. 

*“*A great crisis, more tragic than could ever have been foreseen, has 
arisen to put this education to the test, to estimate the price and value 
of this moral teaching, of those lay teachers of duty. 

*“*Men, who had previously been far apart, in education, in opinions, 
in creed, have found themselves standing together on common ground, 
side by side, facing peril, facing even death itself, and there they have 
judged one another. At the moment when one was unhesitatingly ready 
to sacrifice his life, he saw the other, his neighbor, perhaps his adversary 
in former times, quite ready to do the same. So that these two men 
who thought there was apparently nothing in common between them, 
found on the contrary that they both had the same patriotic faith, the 
same capacity for devotion to the country.” 


Grace C. STRACHAN 
District Superintendent of Schools, New York 


“The chief hope is to relate the course of study so closely and 
wisely to the life of the pupils that each child shall have equal oppor- 
tunities to become thoroughly familiar with the three master keys to the 
riches of literature, science and art—the oft derided “Three R’s,’ and, . 
at the same time, have full opportunity to study practically and intensely 
along the line which his nature and his capability indicate will best 
develop him to the end that he shall realize his best usefulness and happi- 
ness as: (a) An individual. (b) A member of a family. (c) A 
citizen of the world. This means that the course of study of every ele- 
mentary school must be elastic enough to meet, in so far as it is possible, 
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the natural inclinations, the needs, and the abilities of the individual with- 
out: (a) Weakening his character. (b) Lessening his chances of 
broadening his world. (c) Jeopardizing the rights and privileges of his 
neighbors. This, of necessity, means vocational training, trade education, 
but it does not mean breaking away from the formality and system neces- 
sary to develop strength of character, respect for law and order and the 
mutual consideration and co-operation indispensable in a good citizen, nor 
does it mean that the child of a doctor must be educated to be a doctor 
or the child of a tinsmith to be trained to be a tinsmith.”’ 


A. E. WINSHIP 


*‘Journal of Education,’’ Boston, Mass. 


““When the government demands pure food it does not demand cheap- 
ness at the same time. When it insists upon standardizing the butter fat 
in milk it does not demand that milk sell for three cents a quart. It never 
insists upon cheapness when it means high quality nor upon high quality 
when it means cheapness. The two never have gone and never will go 
hand in hand. 

*“The wail for cheap school books aims to dilute American intel- 
ligence, to enervate the American mind, to sap the vitality and eliminate 
the virility of American youth.” 


FANNIE FERN ANDREWS 
Secretary American School Peace League, Boston 


“The development of the American ideal is dependent on the way 
in which this country reacts on the military, economic and moral condition 
of the world. The new citizenship demands a knowledge of the elements 
which advance or retard the general betterment of mankind. The 
upheavals in Europe have already affected our conception of future ideals, 
and have thrust upon us a responsibility for civilization which we must 
inevitably assume. If civilization breaks down in Europe, we shall suffer 
just as vitally, although not so directly, as Germany, Great Britain or 
France. The unique position of the United States, however, gives her 
the leadership in establishing a new form of world society which will lay 
the foundations of a higher world life. Every citizen of our country 
should be conscious of this new obligation and should understand the 
method by which the United States may render this service to the world, 
and in so doing protect herself in the free development of her national 
ideal. 

“The starting point in the organization of this world state is to give 
to each nation security from the other, and this involves the making of 
agreements and the creation of a sanction for their enforcement.” 


Lewis M. TERMAN 
Associate Professor of Education at Stanford University 
“Half of the people in the world have not found the one thing which 
they can best do. However, it is most important that the child of 
adolescent years have vocational guidance. In order to guide intelligently 
you must find out what the general intelligence is. The most common 
thing in the world is common, all-around mediocrity.” 
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R. G. Boone 
School of Education, University of California 


“The movement for vocational education is social in its origin and in 
its realization. Ignorance of facts and the principles of industry, and inca- 
pacity to fit one’s self to any needed service, are so common as to justify 
one in thinking them foster parents of poverty. And it is believed that 
both of them might be measurably eliminated by a wisely administered 
system of occupational training and guidance.” 


O. M. PLUMMER 
Member of Board of Education, Portland, Ore. 


‘There is no office within the gift of the people which carries with it 
more honor than that of a member of a Board of Education, and no man 
or woman in any community has it within his power to be of more useful- 
ness than a school director. Only a person who thoroughly loves children, 
and who places their welfare above everything, should be eligible for the 
position. A member who confines his attention to the tax levy entirely 
to the utter disregard of the child, is a menace to any school board. There 
is hardly a community in the country which will not back their Board of 
Education to the limit if they feel the appropriations are expended wisely. 
There is no better constructive publicity for a city than to be known over 
the entire country as a city of good schools—to be known as “The’ city 
of good schools has a value twenty-fold greater. 

‘Let us bring our business interests and our Chamber of Commerce to 
realize the far-reaching importance of education, to the end that they 
will back every sane request for financial aid.”’ 


FREDERICK W. ROMAN 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University 


“To train boys and girls to become mechanically efficient will not 
solve the problem arising out of the ever increasing number of strikes and 
labor wars going on in the United States. The greatest problem before 
the American people is not how to train boys and girls to produce more 
goods and better goods in shorter time, but the real problem is the question 
involving the distribution of the goods which we already produce.” 


Dr. ELMER E. BROWN 
New York 


“This is really-the end of an era of which we are speaking; not the 
first fifteen years of the twentieth century, but the last fifteen years of 
the age preceding the great war. Whether we shall be drawn into that 
war or not there can be little doubt that it marks a turning point in the 
history of the civilized world. These things have all happened in the © 
early dawn of civilization. The great war has shown us that the world 
has hardly begun to be civilized as yet. We are living in the morning 
twilight of a world that is yet to become civilized. 

“Tt is the function of a national educational association to plan from 
the ground up a national system which shall be equal to the demands 


of any national emergency as well as equal to the daily needs of the 
nation.” 
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Front of the California Booth, Palace of Education, 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 


THE CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT, PANAMA- 
PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 
ARDEE PARSONS 

GREAT deal has been said and a great deal has been written of 

A the Exposition and the exhibits. The wealth of educational ma- 

terial on display is so great that the average school person visiting 

the Exposition comes away with a variety of thought and notes. Again, 

it might be said that most of the time is spent visiting the strange and new 

things, so that a statement as to the California exhibit will be both timely 
and useful. 

California’s display at Fifth Street and Avenue B, in the Palace of 
Education, is one of the largest and most attractive. The motion picture 
theater, seating two hundred, draws interested spectators from eleven in 
the morning until five-thirty in the afternoon. Here California is display- 
ing a series of films which give graphic information on the schools of the 
state, their activities, equipment and architecture. The various localities 
displaying the films are showing every phase of their educational systems 
from the kindergarten and day nursery to college work. Eight counties 
are participating: Alameda, Imperial, Los Angeles, Orange, Marin, San 
Diego, Santa Clara, Solano. Individual high schools making this kind of 
a display are Monrovia, Santa Monica and Venice. Los Angeles city is 
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the only entire city system that has yet been filmed, and the seven parts of 
the film are attracting more than the usual amount of attention. Two of 
the private schools of the state have excellent films of their activities, Bel- 
mont School and Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy. The State Adju- 
tant-General is displaying a film showing the High School Cadet Encamp- 
ment of 1914. The California State Library Association has had made 
for this display a series of films which show their efforts in the counties of 
the state. The films are immensely successful and are of widespread 
interest. 

Of no less interest than the motion pictures is the display of school 
architecture through models and photographs. There seems to be no 
doubt in the mind of the visitors from other states that California has a 
great lesson to teach all along this line, and most of them have grasped 
the opportunity and made serious study of the exterior of our booth. 

The photographs have come from very nearly every part of the state. 
As the total number is some four or five hundred, a list would be out of 
place here. The models, which are made from various materials, and 
either by pupils, teachers or professional people, include the following: 
State Normal School, Chico; State Normal School, Manual Arts and 
Home Economic, Santa Barbara; Armijo Union High School, Fairfield; 
Monrovia; Santa Monica; San Diego; Ceres; Newman; Turlock; Oak- 
dale; Patterson; Riverbank (last five making up an exhibit of eight mod- 
els from Stanislaus County by the County Commission) ; Sacramento, and 
Fresno. 

The entire exhibit has received recognition from all sources as being 
very effective. When the Superior Jury of Awards met, California was 
voted a gold medal for the collective exhibit as well as individual awards 
on the films and models of school architecture. 

The individual awards were as follows: 

Alameda County, bronze medal; Alameda City, bronze medal; Ala- 
meda High School, silver medal; Santa Clara County, gold medal; 
Santa Clara Grammar, bronze medal; Armijo Union High School, 
Fairfield, gold medal; Sacramento City Schools, silver medal and gold 
medal; State Normal School, Chico, silver medal; State Normal School, 
Santa Barbara, silver medal; State Normal School, Los Angeles, hon- 
orable mention; Imperial County, silver medal; Santa Monica High 
School, silver medal; Monrovia High School, silver medal; Venice High 
School, silver. medal; Orange County, silver medal; Los Angeles City, 
grand prize; Fresno County, silver medal; Fresno City, honorable men- 
tion; Reedley Joint Union High School, silver medal; Belmont School, 
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gold medal; Mt. Tamalpais Military Academy, gold medal; California 
State Library Association, gold medal; Stanislaus County collective 
exhibit, gold medal; Riverbank Grammar School, silver medal; Oakdale 
Grammar School, silver medal; Newman High School, silver medal; 
Newman Grammar School, silver medal; Lowell and Hawthorne Gram- 
mar Schools, Turlock, a silver medal each; Ceres High School, bronze 
medal; Patterson High School, bronze medal. 


For the California Educational Advisory Committee and to Arthur 
H. Chamberlain as Chairman of the Executive Committee, a gold medal 
was awarded for their work as colaborators on the exhibit and to Miss 
Ardee Parsons, a gold medal in recognition of her work in collecting and 
installing the exhibit. 


The California Committees, which have made this exhibit such a 
pronounced success and who received appointments at the hands of W. D. 
Egilbert, Commissioner-General for California, are: 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Arthur H. Chamberlain, Chairman 
San Francisco 
Alexis F. Lange, Berkeley Mrs. H. N. Rowell, Berkeley 
Miss Ethel Moore, Oakland Horace M. Rebok, Santa Monica 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Edward Hyatt, Sacramento Mark Keppel, Los Angeles 

Will C. Wood, Sacramento Hugh J. Baldwin, San Diego 

Miss M. Schallenberger, Sacramento George W. Frick, Alameda 

E. R. Snyder, Sacramento Mrs. Minnie O’Neil, Sacramento 
William H. Langdon, Modesto John Anderson, Stockton 

Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Alhambra E. W. Lindsay, Fresno 

Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, Pleasanton James B. Davidson, San Rafael 
Richard G. Boone, Berkeley Mrs. N. E. Davidson, Hanford 
Charles H. Rieber, Berkeley Mrs. M. M. Fitz-Gerald, San Francisco 
E. P. Cubberley, Stanford L. E. Milligan, Berkeley 

George F. Bovard, Los Angeles F. H. Meyer, Berkeley 

A. A. D’Ancona, San Francisco George A. Merrill, San Francisco 
Alfred Roncovieri, San Francisco E. Morris Cox, Oakland 

A. C. Barker, Oakland Everett C. Beach, Los Angeles 

J. H. Francis, Los Angeles Miss W. Rodman, Los Angeles 
Duncan Mackinnon, San Diego Mrs. A. F. Morrison, San Francisco 
J. A. Cranston, Santa Ana William John Cooper, Berkeley 

A. J. Cloud, San Francisco Miss Blanche Vance, Los Angeles 
Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Los Angeles CC. A: Stebbins, Chico 

Allison Ware, Chico W. G. Hummel, Berkeley 

Miss Ednah A. Rich, Santa Barbara Mrs. E. M. Bushnell, San Francisco 
M. E. Dailey, San Jose E. W. Oliver, Los Angeles 
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Our Book Shelf 


Physical Education Complete for Schools and Playgrounds. By Mrs. 
Lavina H. Kaull, Director of Physical Education in the Elementary 
Schools of Sacramento. News Publishing Co., Sacramento, Cal. 


Mrs. Kaull’s book deals with the practical application of physical 
education and play. The author has not attempted to prove the need 
for formal physical education and directed play, nor has she attempted 
to show the effects of physical education by use of statistical tables of 
the “before and after” character. A scientific physiological and peda- 
gogical background is assumed rather than presented. 

The primary purpose of the author seems to have been to present 
a compact, inclusive text and “hand book” for normal schools and for 
teachers of physical education. She has carried out her purpose ad- 
mirably. 

The secondary appeal of the book is to the teacher of regular school 
subjects who, because of choice or force of circumstances, “must do 
something” about acquiring a mastery of the technique of physical 
education and play. The book is an excellent working guide for such 
teachers. 

The choice of materials and methods of constructing playground 
apparatus is given a prominent place in the book. Folk dancing, story 
telling and games are treated in a very helpful manner. Formal gym- 
nastic lessons are thoughtfully and splendidly worked out for the inex- 
perienced teacher. 

The author is at her best in presenting a “complete” program to 
meet the needs of schools in small communities. 

Throughout the book there is much good advice to teachers which 
is given with the authority of experience and understanding. 

E. B. DE GROOT. 


Practical Exercises in Geography. Books One and Two. William J. 
Sutherland, President State Normal School, Plattsville, Wisconsin, 
and Chester M. Sanford, State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
Silver, Burdette & Co., pp. 96, price 60c. 


‘The educational possibilities inherent in geography are slowly being 
developed. One of the most hopeful conditions is the improvement in 
elementary texts. That geography is not merely a statement of facts 
to be memorized and recited, but that it presents innumerable problems, 
the solution of which will develop power, and at the same time give a 
fund of information useful in all walks of life, is shown by the above 
books. 

The authors of these books have presented exercises and problems 
the use of which will do much to rationalize the teaching of geography 
in the elementary school. Book One deals with the United States and 
its possessions, and Book Two deals with South America and Eurasia. 

It is not the intention of the authors that these books shall be used 
in place of textbooks, but that they shall be used in conjunction with 
them. The problems and exercises are to vivify the text and give a 
definite incentive for its study. 

Some of the problems are too heavy for pupils in the upper gram- 
mar grades, and the references appended at the end of each chapter 
would be more helpful if arranged in two groups, one for teachers and 
one for pupils. The authors are, however, to be congratulated upon 
having made a valuable contribution to the teaching of geography in 
the elementary schools. JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Los Angeles State Normal School. 


“Household Physics.” By Alfred M. Butler, head of Science Department, 
High School of Practical Arts, Boston. Whitcomb & Barrows, pp. 
382, price $1.30 net. 
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In the development of Domestic science and the Household Arts, 
and the application of the fundamental laws of physics to the home, 
there has arisen great need for texts that cover adequately and clearly 
this field of work. The present book admirably meets the situation. 
“Household Physics” gets away from stereotyped practices and sets 
forth in a clear, definite manner those practical phases of the subject 
that have a distinct relation to life. The difficulties arising out of the 
emphasis upon the technical side of mathematics and physics are here 
eliminated and everyday experience and common usage is placed in 
the foreground. 

This book shows clearly that physics can not only be made valuable 
in the high school, but interesting as well. Following a group of prin- 
ciples, there is a list of questions relating to the group, and following 
each chapter there are questions relating to the subject matter. A final 
list of questions at the close of the book serves as an excellent recapit- 
ulation. That the text does not answer definitely many of the questions 
asked is a decided advantage, it being necessary for the students to 
have a thorough knowledge of the principles and their applications in 
order to reach conclusions. In addition to the subjects as usually found 
in physics books, there is a chapter upon “Plumbing,” which takes up 
thoroughly the matter of water supply, introduction of water into the 
house and waste removal. The illustrations are suggestive and are 
themselves subjects for study. The book is on the approved list of 
California Texts and will receive wide use. 


“School Credit for Home Work.” By L. R. Alderman, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Portland, Ore., formerly Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Oregon. Houghton, Mifflin Co, pp. 181. 
During his administration of the schools of the State of Oregon, not 

the least of the results growing out of Mr. Alderman’s work was the 

development of the idea of school credit for home work. Always 
familiar and thoroughly in sympathy with the rural schools, Mr. Alder- 
man saw clearly the necessity of the coming together of home and 
school and the application at home of the work of educational institu- 
tions. In this book the author brings out clearly the value, not only 
to the pupil, but to the home circle and the community, of the perform- 
ing at home of tasks by the boy and the girl for this outside work. 

Part I involves a discussion in all of its phases of the thought under- 

lying home work and habit building, and Part II is illustrative of home 

credit plans. This book will help more readily in the spread of the 
school credit for home work idea. 


“Shop Problems on Tracing Paper.” ‘The Manual Arts Press, price 25c. 

These shop problems appeared in the pages of the Manual Training 
and Vocational Education and have now been published in portfolio 
form. In printing them upon tracing paper, they can be blue-printed 
by the individual teacher, thus securing as many copies of each drawing 
as required of the class problem. The list of projects includes a foot- 
tool, dresser set, work bench, tabaret, table lamp, reading desk, dining 
table, etc. Altogether the plan of issuing these problems on tracing 
paper will make its appeal to teachers of shop and drawing. 


“Psychology of High School Subjects.” By Charles Hubbard Judd, 
Professor of Education and Director of the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago. Ginn & Co., pp. 515, price $1.50. 

Any volume bearing the name of Dr. Judd is in itself a guarantee of 
worth. The high school has had a marvelous development in the last 
few years and the subjects taught have undergone in their content and 
method great change. Educators have been wont to say that one sub- 
ject in the high school developed the reasoning power, another the 
matter of muscle control; another, concentration. The purpose of the 
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present volume is to discuss the mental processes involved in the de- 
velopment of the high school students. Dr. Judd has handled the diffi- 
cult subject of psychology, as applied to education, in such a manner 
as to be understod by all. His chapters on the Reorganization of Math- 
ematics, Psychology of Language, Psychology of English Courses, 
Manual Skill, Practical and Theoretical Experience, the Fine Arts, 
History, Teaching Students How to Study, and General Problems in 
Secondary Education, are not only scientific but thoroughly readable, 
and every high school teacher will be profited by careful study of the 
book. It is a distinct contribution to the literature of the subject. Those 
who are preparing to teach will find this one of their best references. 


“Geometrical Drawing.” A collection of plates for practical use in ele- 
mentary Mechanical Drawing. By F. Straidt, head of Department of 
Drawing, Oakland High School. Whitaker & Ray Wiggin Co., pp. 
66, price 65c. 


This book, by one thoroughly competent to handle the subject of 
geometrical drawing, is admirably adapted for elementary work. Only 
one side of each page is used, and the plates are perfectly clear and 
distinct and the lines large, so that eye strain is obviated. The author 
has shown discretion in choosing his problems, and the directions are 
perfectly clear and distinct. He proceeds from plates demanding the 
simple handling of the tools to the more complex pfocess of shading 
and lettering. The explanatory notes in the first of the book will give 
to the student a clear idea of the meaning of each exercise. The book 
will find ready place in schools where blueprints are not available, or 
where teachers have not the time or facility to prepare their own 
problems. 


“Peter and Polly in Spring.” By Rose Lucia. American Book Com- 
pany, pp. 176, price 36c. 


This little book by the author of “Peter and Polly in Summer” and 
“Peter and Polly in Winter” will be received with joy by thousands of 
boys and girls. The author has a charming way of writing and the 
interest is held from first to last. There is a deal, too, of information 
contained in the book which makes it of extreme value from the con- 
tents side. One of the strong points of the book in its adaptation to the 
second and third years in school is the fact that it is a continuous story, 
but so broken up into chapters as to permit of its use from day to day 
without spoiling the continuity. As in the previous books of the series, 
the illustrations, many of them full page, in delightful tints, add much 
to the value and charm of the book. 


“Manual of Physical Training, Games and Mass Competitions.” By 
Charles Keene, Director of Hygiene, Minneapolis Public Schools. 
World Book Company, pp. 124, price 30c, cloth edition 72c. 

This book, with its 32 illustrations of exercises, games and body 
positions, is an excellent outline of physical training and games. Part I 
is devoted to a discussion of positions and movements, and the direc- 
tions are so clear and the pen illustrations so perfect that any teacher 
or student can follow them. In Part II the author gives a variety of 
games for grades 1 to 8. In this city, when attention is being focused 
upon the necessity for group games in which all, rather than a few, 
shall take part, this outline of games and mass competitions is of dis- 
tinct value. There is appended a suggestive constitution for the organ- 
ization of a school athletic association, a form for a report on physical 
efficiency test, and other valuable data for the special or general teacher. 


“Written English.” By Edwin C. Woolley, author of “Handbook of 
Composition,” “Mechanics of Writing,” etc., pp. 321. D. C. Heath 
& Co. 
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Of books on English there is no end. We cannot get away from 
the fact, however, that to speak and write good English is an absolute 
essential and that no school can afford to minimize the proper teaching 
of the subject. This book by Dr. Woolley consists of a course of les- 
sons in the main things to know in order to write English correctly, 
rather than to “write with literary excellence.” The author appreciates 
the fact that the present study of composition fails of its purpose to 
teach the student to write correctly. He begins with the manuscript, 
showing “how to make writing easy to read, neat and attractive to the 
eye.” The addressing of envelopes, folding and enclosing of letters is 
followed by the more intensive study of verbs, modifiers, punctuation 
and the like. Altogether, the book is somewhat different from the 
average volume on the subject, and, with its glossary, pages devoted 


to spelling, supplementary rules, and various kinds of punctuation, will 
prove of distinct value in the school. 


“School Arithmetic,” Intermediate Book. By Florian Cajori. The Mac- 
millan Company, pp. 299, price 40c. 


This intermediate book follows the plan of the primary arithmetic. 
The author has again sought to render the subject of arithmetic at- 
tractive to the pupil, at the same time emphasize the content value. 
This has been accomplished in remarkably excellent fashion. (The 
problems throughout are selected with great care, emphasis being placed 
upon those phases of the subject most used in actual life, while much 
that has heretofore found place in books on arithmetic has been elim- 
inated. One chapter is devoted to problems that may be illustrated by 
simple graphs and touch our industries, rainfall, population of the 
United States, the money value of training, etc. Another instance of 
the practical vale of the book is a list of oral exercises centering around 
the cash register. A great deal of valuable information of a general 
nature is brought out in the problems, relating, for example, to domes- 
tic and foreign postage, parcels post, temperature, the gas meter, areas, 
etc. This will serve to illustrate the practical value of the book. 


“The Art of the Exposition.” By Eugen Neuhaus, University of Cali- 
fornia. Paul Elder & Co., pp. 92, price $1.50. 


As illustrative of the art of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, this book 
is invaluable. Mr. Neuhaus has, through his lectures and writings, 
shown himself to be thoroughly at home with the art of the “Jewel 
City.” In this volume he gives personal impressions of the archi- 
tecture, sculpture, mural decorations, color schemes, and other esthetic 
aspects of the Exposition, and illustrates his text with beautiful sepia 
prints of buildings, bits of statuary, mural decorations, and the like. 
Every student of the Exposition should read Mr. Neuhaus’ book. 


California’s Magazine, Cornerstone Number. Edited by G. J. Wickson, 
pp. 672. California Publishers’ Co-operative Association, San Fran- 
cisco. 


This Cornerstone number of California’s Magazine contains a vast 
amount of very valuable material, including discussions on our natural 
resources, development of the country, education, industries and manu- 
factures, agriculture, California’s women, Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
men and women in their respective fields in the state. There are many 
full page color illustrations and maps and half-tones of remarkable 
beauty. The color work is particularly meritorious. As a reference 
book on California and as covering every field of industrial, economic 
and social activity, this volume should be welcomed and used. The 
compilers and editor are to be congratulated. 
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“Travels from the Grandeur of the West to the Mysteries of the East,” 
or From Occident to Orient and Around the World. By Charlton 
B. Perkins, author of “Across the Pacific on U. S. Monitor Mon- 
adnock,” “Chinese Pictures,” etc. The Charlton B. Perkins Com- 
pany, San Francisco. Pages 482. 


his is a reference book, a compendium, a geography, and a volume 
of general information as regards scenery, manners and customs, indus- 
tries, modes of travel, historical data, and much more which should be 
known by the traveler abroad or the man at home. The book is well 
illustrated throughout with half-tones. The book takes one on a com- 
plete journey from the west coast of North America to Honolulu, 
Japan, China, the Philippines, East Indies, India, Egypt, Europe and 
return to our Atlantic seaboard. It is a valuable book to be on the 
library sheves, or on the table of the teacher, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, or the professional man. 


“Nature and Science on the Pacific Coast” is a guidebook for scien- 
tific travelers in the West. Paul Elder & Co., pp. 302, price $1.50. 
Edited under the auspices of the Pacific Coast Committee of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science. The sub-committee 
in charge consists of John C. Merriam, Chairman, and H. Foster Bain, 
Victor H. Henderson, Vernon Kellogg and Joseph Grinnell, the latter 
as editor. The book gives the approaches to the Pacific Coast, his- 
torical matter on Spanish settlements, an historical sketch of the Pan- 
ama Canal, the physiography and geography of the coast region, with 
chapters on mines and mining, petroleum resources, flora and fauna, 
literary landmarks, and the like. There are a number of half-tones in 
brown, together with maps, charts and references that make this an 
authentic and very useful volume. 


“Robert’s Rules of Order Revised.” By General Henry M. Robert. 
Scott, Foresman & Co., pp. 323, price $1.00. 


This revision of Robert’s great book, first published in 1876 and 
now in its 525th thousand, is still the standard for use in deliberative 
assemblies. Part I is devoted to Rules of Order and is a compendium 
of parliamentary law based on the rules and practice of Congress. Part 
II relates to organization and conduct of business and is a simple ex- 
planation of the methods of organizing and conducting the business of 
societies, conventions and other deliberative assemblies. This book 
will find a place in every form of organizations: from the school debat- 
ing society to the state and national legislature. There is a supplement 
giving a plan for study of parliamentary law which adds greatly to the 
value of the book. 


OAKLAND SCHOOL SURVEY 


The department of public instruction at Oakland has issued a 48-page 
report of the survey of the school system recently made by Dr. Ellwood 
P. Cubberley of Stanford University. This survey covers organization, 
scope, and finances, and in common with all Dr. Cubberley’s work 
begins at the foundation and leads on to definite recommendations. In 
Part 1 Dr. Cubberley discusses the form of organization of the admin- 
istrative department and the overhead expense. The second part takes 
up the scope and further needs of the school system. The third con- 
siders the financial aspect and the ability of Oakland to maintain an 
increasingly good system of schools. This bulletin may be had of the 
Oakland Board of Education at ten cents per copy. 
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Victor in the schools of 2700 cities =—[ | 


The Victor has come to be precisely what we predicted 


three years ago, 





Victor XXV 
$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not 
in use, the horn can be 
placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protectit from dust and 
promiscuous use by ir- 
responsible people. 
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Listening to the Victor Record of Frihlingszeit sung by Schumann-Heink = 
High School, Trenton, N. J. 
























a vital factor in the work of every school. ag 
In the beginning, each individual school [7 
earned the instrument by entertainments, [| 
gathering rubber, paper, etc. Now School || 
3oards in many cities, having had ample | 
proof of the necessity of having a Victor for [=F 
each building and playground (and often 
one for each floor in the larger building) are 
including Victors in the annual budget, ex- 
actly the same as seats, globes, dictionaries, 
ventilators, or any other necessary equip- 
ment, 

Our recent booklet, “A New Correla- 
tion,’”’ gives sixty pages of valuable sugges- 
tions on how to use Victor Records to help in 
the teaching of almost every 
subject in the curriculum. 

Send for free copy to the 





Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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The Junior College in California 
is the title of a 56-page circular is- 
sued by the University of Cali- 
fornia. The Junior College really 
had its rise in this state, Dr. Alexis 
F. Lange being more than any 
other man _ responsible for the 
Junior College. Part I of the Bul- 
letin devotes itself to the history of 
the movement and discussion of the 
necessary faculty, equipment, cur- 
riculum, relation of the Junior Col- 
lege to the high school and the uni- 
versity. Part II concerns itself with 
department regulations, touching 
the field of agriculture, geography, 
the languages and the like. 


For the third time Ginn & Com- 
pany has issued a directory of of- 
ficers and students at the summer 
session of the University of Cali- 
fornia. {This is an alphabetical list 
of the faculty and of the students 
with their addresses and is a book 
of 100 pages. Ginn & Company has 
done a real service in issuing this 
directory, and Selden C. Smith, Pa- 
cific Coast manager, is to be con- 
gratulated. 


California Blue Book, 1913-1915, 
has come from the State Printing 
Office. This state roster 1s com- 
piled by Frank C. Jordan, Secretary 
of State. It is a book of 620 pages 
and contains valuable information 
on the various state departments, 
county officials, incorporated cities 
and towns, state political history, 
developments of the state, educa- 
tional statistics, photographs of 
state officials, and other data. 


Superintendent M. C. James of 
the schools of Berkeley recently 
issued an open letter to the people 
of the city, making clear the fact 
that there was no dissension within 
the ranks of the high school fac- 
ulty, and that it was the desire of 
the school authorities to give the 
students of the high school as full 
control over their own affairs as 
was consistent with their best 
needs. In this letter Mr. James 


brings out the real meaning of fac- 
ulty control and student control of 
activities. 


News Notes and Comment: 
STATE AND NATIONAL 
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Mr. Sweeney of Red Bluff says 
that the County Board of Educa- 
tion “has lost much of its former 
prestige with the teachers, and is 
now too frequently made a sort of 
political plum by the appointing 
body. The system needs renova- 
tion, making the board a supervis- 
ing board and taking the appoint- 
ment out of politics.” 


The Atlas Educational Film Com- 
pany has opened offices in Los An- 
geles at 229 East Sixth street, and 
in San Francisco at 821 Market 
street. {This company is not only 
securing a library of educational 
films, but is placing upon the mar- 
ket a projecting machine that is 
meeting the needs of the schools in 
a very satisfactory way. Mr. T. L. 
Haines is manager of the San 
Francisco office. Those interested 
may address the nearest exchange 
and secure information and illus- 
trated booklet. The Atlas machines 
are finding their way into schools, 
homes, churches, lodges and com- 
mercial houses. 


The-Los Angeles State Normal 
School has issued its bulletin and 
announcement for 1915-16. This 
gives in detail the courses of in- 
struction, programs and schedules, 
and other valuable information. 


Principal S. F. Rossiter of the 
Fremont High School, Oakland, 
died on August 20. Mr. Rossiter 
had been in ill health for some 
time. For eleven years he had been 
principal of the Fremont High, 
coming to Oakland from San Mateo 
county, and earlier from Oregon, 
Ill., and Kansas, and was one of the 
best-known school men in this sec- 
tion of the state. Under his direc- 
tion, the Fremont High School has 
attained an enviable reputation. 

Mr. E. Morris Cox, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of the City Schools of 
Oakland and President of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association and 
California Council of Education, 
has been temporarily assigned as 
principal of the Fremont High 
School, Oakland, to succeed Mr. 
Rossiter. Mr. Cox is an all-round 





New Supplementary 
Reading 


Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Spring (Grades 2 and 3) .$ .36 
Baker’s Children’s Books of Poetry, three books, 


IN ais Wie eer Rieke ce eeiedNmweNte rae whies 40 
Blaich’s Three Industrial Nations (6, 7, and 8)..... 64 
Coe’s Founders of Our Country (4 and 5)......... .50 
Coe’s Makers of the Nation (4 and 5)............. 56 
Varney’s Story Plays Old and New, three books, 

WE Ged Graucs aeeens ea vase ee ie Gingsae wes .32 
White’s Pantomime Primer (1 and 2)............. 24 


Skinner & Lawrence’s Little Dramas for Primary 


Se OE i ia a oad eve Kee STEREO aS 
Skinner’s Dramatic Stories for Reading and Acting 

SWE ais hc iiecudde sce iene s ceweeeeweveases 35 
Webster & Coe’s Tales and Verse from Sir Walter 

PN CeO nd cnm an clnenbsintins nmiholcaNe wae .60 
Whitehead’s The Standard Bearer (7 and 8)....... 52 


Our Illustrated Guide to Good Reading describes 275 
volumes of Supplementary Reading, of which 69 are for 


the first three years. It is sent to any teacher on request. 











American Book Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
252 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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school man and knows thoroughly 
the needs of the modern high 
school. His intimate acquaintance 
with the schools of Oakland will 
enable him to develop the Fremont 
school along progressive lines. At 
the recent N. E. A. Convention, 
Mr. Cox was a member of the Local 
Executive Committee, and had en- 
tire charge of advanced member- 
ship. As assistant superintendent 
and high school principal, he should 
be able to do much toward tying 
together the work of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Recent adoptions by the State 
Board of Education are the Zaner 
and Blosser system of penmanship 
and Rowe, Peterson & Company’s 
readers for the first and second 
grades. No adoption in reading was 
made for the third, fourth and fifth 
grades. The Board adopted Mr. 
Leroy Armstrong’s manuscript for 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grade 
readers. Mr. Armstrong was for- 


merly secretary of the California 
Council of Education, coming to 
this position from an extended ap- 
prenticeship as teacher and as prin- 
cipal in the Alameda City Schools. 
During this entire period he made 
an intensive study of the subject of 
reading, and his books are the re- 
sult of thorough investigation and 
trial in the actual practice of the 
school room. 


President Ware of the State Nor- 
mal School, Chico, is advocating a 
summer session next season. This 
session might be held at the Nor- 
mal School or in some desirable 
mountain retreat not far distant. 


“Gullible’s Travels to the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition” is 
the title of one of the most attract- 
ive booklets that has been issued 
during the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion. The author is Mollie Slater 
Merrill of San Francisco. It is a 


Highest Award for Crayons and Chalks 


MEDAL OF HONOR 


Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


We are pleased to announce this additional award, which is 
higher than a Gold Medal 


Samples of our Superior Crayons and Chalks, together with 
color charts, will be sent on request 


Binney & Smith Co. 


Makers of the Gold Medal Crayons 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
London—Paris—Hamburg 
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The 


Foremost 
Educators 
of the 


Present 


Day 


are advocating 

movable _ seating 

for schools. Be- 

cause it gives a 
flexibility of arrangement in the school room which is of the 
utmost advantage and which cannot be attained in any other 
way. And because it is sanitary and hygienic and at the sane 
time durable and comfortable. 

If you are considering the purchase of seating equipment for 
your schools, why not investigate seating which embodies these 
advantages. 

Drop us a card and we shall be glad to explain the MOUL- 
THROP MOVABLE AND ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL CHAIR 
to you. 


Langslow, Fowler Co. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


COAST AGENTS 


Whitaker & Ray Wiggin Co. 


770 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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story of the Exposition woven 
around the central theme of a gull 
that made its home in the Exposi- 
tion grounds, and who takes one on 
a journey from place to place 
around the marvellous “Jewel City.” 
The book is beautifully illustrated, 
and delightfully written. It may be 
had at the book stores. 


The announcement of the third 
annual apportionment of state ele- 
mentary funds has come from the 
office of Superintendent Hyatt. The 
total apportionment for the 58 
counties is $322,421.29; the total 
average daily attendance of pupils 
being 319,229. The amount given 
to the county from the state is $250 
per teacher and $8.23 on average 
daily attendance. Last year the rate 
per pupil was $9.06. This year there 
wag apportioned $88,175.63 more 
than last year, there being 639 more 
teachers and 21,345 more pupils in 
daily attendance. 


The contest inaugurated by Ginn 
& Company for the best paper of 
not over 2000 words on the lessons 
taught in their booth in the Palace 
of Education, Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, will close September 15. 
This prize is for $50.00, and is open 
to the pupils in public or private 
secondary: schools of the state. Al- 
ready a number of essays from 
widely separated sections have been 
submitted to Selden C. Smith, Pa- 
cific Coast manager for Ginn & 
Company. 


Many of the larger schools in the 
Sacramento Valley counties are 
electing their principals for four 
years. As J. D. Sweeney says: 
“This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It should be made general 
for all teachers, or rather all teach- 
ers should be placed on a per- 
manent tenure basis.” 


The Year Book of the Los An- 
geles City Teachers’ Club for 1914- 
1915 is a most attractive and inter- 
esting summary of the activities of 
the year, and gives lists of commit- 
tees, reports, constitution and by- 
laws, etc. The receipts for the year 
are shown to be $8659.79, the dis- 
bursements $5841.78, leaving a bal- 
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ance of $2818.01. The book is ded- 
icated to Mr. James M. Guinn, who 
for years was a member of the 
Board of Education of Los Angeles 
City, and who during the period of 
1881-1883 was superintendent of 
City Schools. 


A recent number of “The Voca- 
tional Record,” printed at the Vo- 
cational High School, Oakland, 
formerly the Vocational School, is 
dedicated to Superintendent A. C. 
Barker, and contains valuable in- 
formation, with photographs of 
students at work, equipment, etc. 


The University of California in 
its extension division has issued a 
list of courses to be offered by the 
Bureau of Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. The list includes courses as 
follows: English, fifteen courses; 
Mathematics, fifteen courses; Draw- 
ing, five; Electrical Engineering, 
three; Architecture, one; Political 
Science, seven; History, five; Edu- 
cation, eleven; Economics, four; 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Suburbs of Oakland, California 


The only College for Women 
on the Pacific Coast 


Entrance requirements equiva- 
lent to those of the University of 
California. Confers degrees A.B., 
B.L., .S. Twenty-one depart- 
ments. Well equipped laboratories 
for sciences: biology, botany, 
chemistry, a ology, psychology. 
Library of 15,000 volumes. 
Special opportunities in Music, 
Fine Arts, Home Economics 
Scientific and practical work for 
thorough preparation in Home 
Economics. Graduates of this 
department eligible to go imme- 
diately into high schools to teach 
this subject. Drawing and 
Painting under well known in- 
structors. ss 
A College of High Standards 
in an Ideal Climate 
Modern gymnasium under Direc- 
tor from Boston School of Gym- 
nastics. Outdoor life in beautiful- 
grounds of 150 acres. High 
standards of scholarship, Christ- 
ian influences. Opens Sept. 14. 
For catalogue address 
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Thousands of 
Free Text Books 


will be discarded in June as 
unfit for use— 
A Direct Cash Loss to the 
Taxpayers— 

Avoid criticism and ex- 
expense by making the 
books now in use last from 
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Daily handling, wear and soiling of the school year 
with the Holden Unfinished Leatherette Book 
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cover use: 


Unfinished Leatherette Semi-Leatherette Commercial 
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Springfield, Mass. 
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Accounting, three; Music, eight; 
Art, four; Advertising, two; Lan- 
gauges, including French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Latin and Slav- 
onic, seventeen; Commercial Law, 
two; Zoology, one; Philosophy, 
three; Anthropology, two; Astron- 
omy, one; Geography, one; Stenog- 
raphy and Typewriting, six. 


The Commercial Department of 
the Polytechnic High School, Santa 
Ana, has put out an attractive pros- 
pectus of courses. The Santa Ana 
High School, under the able direc- 
tion of City Superintendent Cran- 
ston and Principal E. H. McMath, 
is forging rapidly ahead. The at- 
tractive new buildings are com- 
mented upon favorably. J. H. 
Baker, head of the Commercial 
Faculty, and his corps of instructors 
are to be congratulated on the work 
they are doing. 


The monthly bulletins issued by 
the California State Board of Health 
and to be obtained from the State 
Printing Office at Sacramento con- 
tain much valuable information for 
school and home. 


At Red Bluff inadequacy of room 
in the High and Grammar Schools 
has called for a committee of fif- 
teen citizens who are to investigate 
conditions and make recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Education. 
‘This method will bring good re- 
sults. 
part of the state. School facilities 
cannot keep pace with the growth 
of the section. 


In Riverside County, among the 
important bond elections pending, 
are Beaumont, $20,000; San Jacinto, 
$30,000; West a $10,000; 
Glenavon, $5,000 


The first santas report of the 
California State Board of Educa- 
tion, covering the years 1913 and 
1914, has come fron the State 
Printing Office. This contains the 
reports of the President and Secre- 
tary of the Board and of the Com- 
missioners of Education, and covers 
matters relating to the work of the 
Board since its organization; the 
situation in elementary and high 


It is the same story in every’ 
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schools as it relates to the need of 
vocational education, by Commis- 
sioner Snyder, the problems of the 
intermediate school, the junior col- 
lege, high school text books and 
other matters discussed by Com- 
missioner Wood, and elementary 
school conditions, county unit sys- 
tem, and similar important prob- 
lems as set forth by Commissioner 
Schallenberger. There are sta- 
tistical tables of considerable in- 
terest. 


The “Blue and Gold,” the annual 
publication of the Anaheim Union 
High School, is a most worthy pro- 
duction and would do credit to any 
high school in the state. 


There will be a children’s pets 
exhibition in connection with the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition on De- 
cember 2-4. The Chairman of the 
Executive Committee is Mrs. Min- 
nie S. Cooper of San Francisco. 
Mr. D. O. Lively, Director of the 
Live Stock Exhibit, is taking a 


YOSEMITE 


—Its domes and cliffs, its flowered 
meadows, its glorious waterfalls! 


By Day or Night 


From San Francisco 
Via Merced and El Portal 


$23-90 $20.00 


Daily Fridays and 
Oct. 31st, 1915 Saturdays 
Return 15 Days 
Limit Return Limit 
Includes Auto-Stage from El Portal 
to hotels and camps in center of 
Park. 
Auto-Stage from Yosemite to 
Wawona and Mariposa Big Tree 
Grove and return, $15.00 extra. 


Two Daily Trains 


From Ferry Station 
9:30 A. M.—Cafe-Observation Car. 
11:40 P. M.—Pullman open for oc- 
cupancy at Oakland Pier at 9 P. M. 


A Third Train on Saturdays 


7:20 A. M.—Lunch at Merced and 
Dinner in Yosemite. 


Southern Pacific 
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keen interest in the affair, and the 
attention of chilldren in all por- 
tions of the state is being drawn 
to the exhibit. 


The Junior College in Los An- 
geles has attained considerable mo- 
mentum. At the Los Angeles High 
School an additional forward step 
has been taken, where Dr. Walter 
A. Edwards is to be dean of the 
Junior College. Some 200 regis- 
tered in this department last year 
and rapid growth under the new or- 
ganization is inevitable. Dr. Ed- 
wards, through training and admin- 
istrative experience, is well quali- 
fied to head this great movement. 
We congratulate the system upon 
securing him. 


The International Montessori 
Training Course for parents, teach- 
ers and those interested in child 
welfare is being conducted by 


Madame Montessori at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. This course 
is attracting considerable attention 









Inexpensive 






565 Market Street 


A New Elementary Algebra 


FLORIAN GAJORI, Colorado College 
LETITIA R. ODELL, North Side High School, Denver 


Brief - - 


Simple - Clear - Practical 


The Macmillan Company 


and visitors are much interested 
and enlightened on the work of 
Madame Montessori. The course 
will continue September, October 
and November. 


“Golden-Blue,” issued by the 
(Maxwell Union High School, shows 
that this region is decidedly up-to- 
date. The articles and photographs 
are excellent. 


Dr. Arthur Crosby, for many 
years head master of the Mt. Ta- 
mapais Military Academy, at San 
Rafael, died recently. Dr. Crosby 
had been long identified with the 
educational life of the Bay region. 
He was a man of keen educational 
insight and many men throughout 
the state, once students of his, at- 
test his worth as man and teacher. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of the 
Bay Region held a banquet during 
the N. E. A., at which the presiding 
officer was Superintendent Chas. C. 
Hughes of Sacramento. The meet- 
ing was in the form of a home- 





206 Pages 
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coming for those men who had at 
one time been connected with the 
schools of California. The speak- 
ers included President C. A. Duni- 
way, University of Wyoming, for- 
merly of Stanford; Sam Brown, 
Ohio State University, formerly 
State Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco; President Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore College, formerly of 
Stanford; Superintendent Elmer L. 
Cave, Bellingham, Wash., once con- 
nected with the schools of Alameda; 
E. B. Copeland, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, Philippines; F. E. 
Farrington, at one time with the 
University of California, now at Co- 
lumbia University; President Rob- 
ert Aley, University of Maine, once 
of Stanford; Dr. F. B. Dresslar, 
formerly of University of Cali- 
fornia and now George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville; 
Elmer E. Brown, who went from 
the University of California to be- 
come United States Commissioner 
of Education and is at present 


chancellor of New York University. 
Dr. David Snedden, Commissioner 


of Education for Massachusetts, 
and President Henry Suzzallo, Uni- 
versity of Washington, both for- 
merly of Stanford, were unavoid- 
ably absent. Speeches were made 
also by Thomas E. Finnegan, As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education, 
New York State, and President D. 
B. Johnson of Winthrop Normal 
and Industrial College, the newly 
elected president of the N. E. A. 
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There has been issued from the 
office of Superintendent Hyatt, un- 
der the direction of Job Wood, Jr., 
a volume containing. the amend- 
ments to the political code relating 
to education, as enacted by the last 
legislature. These, in compact form, 
are very useful and the state office 
has done a service in this. 


Professor J. H. Montgomery, the 
recently appointed Registrar in the 
University of Southern California, 
is taking hold of his new duties and 
achieving marked success. The 
University of Southern California 
is enlarging its scope and doing 
more intensive work each year. 


Our contributor from the north- 
ern section draws attention to the 
fact that there is too much promis- 
cuous applying for positions by 
teachers without first ascertaining 
conditions, thus giving authorities 
the idea that there are many more 
available teachers than is actually 
the case. For example, a teacher 
of music and drawing resigned—of 
the fifty applications for the posi- 
tion, many could not or would not 
teach the drawing; others thought 


Pantechnical Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
PHYSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS 
3051 ADELINE STREET 
Berkeley, California 


Send for a small order of The ‘101 Best Songs,’’ 

and see for yourself that this book,—The ‘101’ 
Best Songs’’—is the best for the purpose at any 
price, and exactly what you want and need. We 
have sold 1,250,000 by giving a better book—not 
merely for less money, but almost free. And we be- 
lieve you will like it,as well as the other legions of users. 


3%c 


A COPY in lots of 100 or more, F.O.B. Chicago. 
70c per dozen prepaid, or 10c per copy prepaid. 


To obtain the lowest rate, orders for 100 or more may be | \ 
made up partly of ‘101 Songs’’ and partly of ‘‘Beginners. 


Free Sample Copy to Teachers mentioning this paper. 


BEGINNER’S BOOK OF SONGS, 
The Cable Company 


Very useful in teaching little tots 
and beginners. Simple songs, exer- . 
310 Cable Bldg. Chicago, IIL 


cises, rote songs, etc. Sold at same 
low prices. 
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it was high school work, whereas 
it was in the elementary school; 
several supposed it was supervising 
instead of actual teaching, and 
some who were already engaged for 
the succeeding year at a better sal- 
arly simply made application hop- 
ing to better their condition. 


Bulletin No. 7 of the State Board 
of Education relates to co-opera- 
tion in the teaching of English. 
Bulletin No. 8 to oral English in 
the high schools. Bulletin No. 9 
covers the new laws relating to 
high and _ intermediate schools. 
Each bulletin is accompanied by a 
word of introduction by Commis- 
sioner Will C. Wood. 


“Alcohol and Efficiency” is the 
title of a circular issued by the De- 
partment of Education at Sacra- 
mento, and prepared by Superin- 
tendent Edward Hyatt. In it there 
is a splendid summing up in terse 
statements ‘by leading mdn and 
women of the effects of alcohol 
upon efficiency. 


The State Board of Education 
has issued Bulletin No. 10, giving 
the regulations as to the issuance 
of certain special certificates. Edu- 
cational institutions may recom- 
mend an individual for the ele- 
mentary special certificate, the re- 
quirements being three years’ in- 
struction beyond a four-year high 
school course, with at least one- 
half these three years devoted to 
study or work in the special subject 
or subjects, in which certification is 
sought. Two-fifths of a year of the 
time required to be given to the 
special subject or subjects must be 
devoted to a study of pedagogy, 
and at least one-half of this time 
shall be devoted to practice teach- 
ing. For the secondary special cer- 
tificate, there must be four years’ 
instruction beyond the four years’ 
high school, with the additional re- 
quirements as provided for the ele- 
mentary certificate. As equivalents 
of the above, there may be substi- 
tuted for studies in the collegiate 
period, similar studies in the spe- 
cial subject or subjects at the rate 
of half time. Such substitution, 


however, shall not exceed one-half 
of the total time required. One 
year’s successful experience in 
itteaching may be substituted for 
half the required pedagogical work 
and two years’ experience for the 
entire pedagogical requirement. 
Educational institutions are 
authorized to recommend to countys 
or city and county, boards of edu- 
cation, candidates for special cer- 
tification in Manual and Fine Arts, 
Technical Arts, Household Arts, 
Commercial, Physical Culture, 
Music. County superintendents still 
have the power to grant temporary 
certificates. The accredited insti- 
tutions are the State Normal 
Schools at Chico, Fresno, Los An- 
geles, San Jose, Santa Barbara, the 
University of California, Stanford, 
College of the Pacific and Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts. 


At Redondo, the new Union High 
School will soon be completed and 
occupied, giving to Southern Cali- 
fornia another institution of second- 
ary grade, which a few years ago 
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would have ranked as an excellent 
small college. School is being held 
in tents as the old building was 
wrecked and the new structure ris- 
ing upon the same ground. From 
500 to 800 pupils will be accommo- 
dated, the bond issue being $150,- 
000. The principal is C. A. Lang- 
worthy. 


No. 2 California Blue Bulletin de- 
votes itself almost exclusively to a 
digest of the new laws relating to 
education. The Bulletin is edited 
by Commissioner Snyder, the plan 
being to have these bulletins edited 
in turn by the various commission- 
ers and state superintendents. 


The State Railroad Commission 
of California has issued an official 
railroad map, printed in ten colors, 
on a scale of fifteen miles to the 
inch, which gives in the latest and 
most authentic fashion the county, 
township and range lines, locations 
of cities and towns, and of water- 
ways, railroads, mountain ranges 
and peaks. There are in addition 
section maps of the cities of San 


Francisco, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. These are on a large scale, 
three miles to an inch, and show the 
regions outlying the various cities 
and the street railways. 

The state map gives the moun- 
tains and highlands in green; the 
national parks and monuments and 
bird reserves are in purple; forest 
reserves, Indian reservations, mili- 
tary and government reserves, each 
is shown in a different color. There 
is an index giving the location of 
every village, town and city, to- 
gether with population. The map 
is 41x52 inches and comes in three 
styles—the flat unmounted map at 
40 cents; mounted on canvas with 
rollers at $1.00; and the map folded 
in cover, pocket size, at 50 cents. 
Schools and libraries will do well to 
purchase this map of the railroad 
commission of California, 833 Mar- 
ket street, San Francisco. The 
Commission is not expecting to 
profit by the sale of the map. Its 
authentic character and many points 
of advantage will readily make for 
the map a place in the schools 
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When weary and languid, when the energies flag 
and you are completely exhausted and worn out, there 
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that accompanies exhaustion and nervousness; will 
strengthen and clear the brain that has become tired 
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Mr. Walter H. Nichols, who has 
been associated with the High 
School in Pasadena, succeeds J. C. 
Templeton as Superintendent of 
Schools at Palo Alto. Mr. Tem- 
pleton assumes the head of the 
Modesto Schools. Mr. Nichols is 
a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, with a Master’s Degree 
fiom Columbia University, and was 
formerly Professor of History and 
Economics at the University of 
Colorado. The Board of Education 
at Pasadena accepted Mr. Nichols’ 
resignation with regret and ex- 
pressed appreciation for his work 
as teacher of English in the Pasa- 
dena High School. 


Miss Grace Fulmer of the Los 
Angeles School Department has 
been elected Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the City Schools of Los 
Angeles. Miss Fulmer will bring 
to her new position large ability 
and experience, especially in the 
field of elementary education. 


Mr. Roy B. Stover, formerly 
principial of Daisy Avenue School, 
long Beach, has been elected to 
the superintendency of the City 
Schools of San Bernardino. Mr. 
Stover has done excellent work in 
Long Beach and has been prin- 
cipal of the Summer Vacation 


School at Atlantic avenue. He is 
regarded as one of the younger 
progressive men in the profession. 


In Kings County special teachers 
of penmanship are to be employed 
the coming term. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Robert Gregg 
were on July 12 accorded a recep- 
tion and banquet at the Hotel Oak- 
land. Mr. Gregg is the author of 
the famous Gregg Shorthand and 
this courtesy was given by the 
California Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Gregg is specially in- 
terested in the Standard Commer- 
cial School, which for _ several 
months has been conducted in the 
Palace of Education, Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition. 


The recent legislature appropri- 
ated $20,000 for the erection of ad- 
ditional rooms for the training 
school in connection with the San 
Jose Normal. The school also re- 
ceived an appropriation of $20,000 
for pavement around the buildings. 


Eastern high school teachers are 
coming to California in consider- 
able numbers. Last year there were 
257 applications for the State 
Board High School credential. Of 
these 164 were granted by the State 
Board of Education. 
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request. 
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Mr. L. W. Babcock, who has 
been a prominent figure in the ed- 
ucational work in this state, and 
who for several years was the ef- 
ficient superintendent of Mendo- 
cina County, has accepted the prin- 
cipalship of the high school at El 
Monte. Mr. Babcock is one of the 
best known school men in the 
state and achieved success both as 
high school principal and as a 
leader in rural school problems. 
His annual institutes and exhibits 
of pupils’ work from _ schools 
throughout the county are deserv- 
ing of mention. As El Monte is 
a progressive and wealthy locality, 
they have done well to secure Mr. 
Sabcock. 


J. C. Templeton, for several years 
the superintendent of the schools 
at Palo Alto, has resigned to ac- 
cept the superintendency of the 
Modesto City Schools. Mr. Tem- 
pleton has had a long and _ suc- 
cessful educational career in the 
State of California. His work at 
Modesto will be followed with in- 
terest. 


Irvin Passmore, principal of the 
Armijo High School, and William 


Mackay, principal of the High 
School at Chico, have resigned 
from their respective schools and 
exchanged places. 


In the death of T. J. Crane of 
Sacramento, the Northern Section 
loses one of its strongest mem- 
bers. At one time Mr. Crane 
served as treasurer of this section. 
As a man and teacher, he was 
known for his sterling qualities and 
exceeding worth. 


In Imperial County, Calexico is 
preparing to bond for a new grade 
building to cost $74,000. At Ny- 
land a $15,000 building will be 
erected, and various other school 


buildings are in course of prepara- 
tion. 
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Hon. William H. Langdon, Pres- 
ident of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, has been appointed judge 
of the Superior Court of Stanis- 
laus County. Mr. Langdon retires 
from membership on the State 
Board. His successor will be ap- 
pointed by the Governor. In the 
interval, Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, 
Vice-President, is acting as Presi- 
dent of the Board. Mr. Langdon 
has rendered valuable service and 
the school people of the State, 
while regretting his loss from the 
Zoard, congratulates Stanislaus 
County. 


The Trinity County High School 
is increasing its facilities through 
the installation of added equip- 
ment. 


The Board of Education at San 
Luis Obispo recently appointed a 
Citizens’ Committee to investigate 
school facilities. This committee 
has reported the advisability of 
erecting two new school buildings. 
Thus is the Board of Education 
working in harmony with the 
voters of the city. 


In Inyo County the high and 
grammar schools at Bishop are to 
more nearly meet the needs of the 
community through the introduc- 
tion of domestic science in the 
High School and manual training 
in_the grammar grades. 


Napa County has adopted regu- 
lations for a _ standard _ school. 
Among other requirements, the 
flag must be flying when weather 
permits and one must be displayed 
in each room at all times during 
the school session. The _ school 
house must be lighted from left 
and rear through window space at 
lease one-fifth of floor space in 
area. [There must be a jacketed 
stove, proper equipment and room 
decoration, clean grounds, indi- 
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vidual drinking cups, and individual 
family or paper towels. There are 
also requirements as to attend- 
ance, length of term, and the like. 


Professor Charles Emory Barber, 
f rmerly superintendent of schools 
in North Platte, Neb., and con- 
nected in recent years with Throop 
Polytechnic Institute and Throop 
College of /Technology, leaves the 
latter institution for the Super- 
vising Principalship at Alhambra. 
Mr. Barber will carry to the new 
position, training and ability of a 
high order. 


The Wills bill providing for the 
reorganization of county high 
school districts was approved by 
the Governor. Practically all of 
the county high school districts 
are now Union High School dis- 
tricts, and the management of the 
high school passes from the County 
3oard of Education to the High 
School Board, elected by the peo- 
ple residing within the district. 


Mr. Joel A. Snell, a graduate 
student of Stanford University, has 
just completed a thesis based on 
the High School Survey question- 
aire sent out by the State Board of 
Education. This thesis contains 
some very interesting statistical 
data, which will be valuable in the 
discussion of high school prob- 
lems in California. 


D. W. Bannister, formerly prin- 
cipal of Lemoore High School and 
member of the Council of Educa- 
tion from the Central Section, be- 
comes principal of the high school 
3annister is suc- 


at Oxnard. Mr. 





ceeded at Lemoore High School 
by Mr. Graham. Dr. Osmer Ab- 
bott, formerly of Coalinga, has ac- 


cepted the supervising principal- 
ship of the Hanford Grammar 
School. Mr. C. L. Geer goes to 


Coalinga High as principal. T. C. 
Allen goes from Grangeville to 
the principalship of the Lemoore 
Grammar School and C. E. Den- 
ham has been elected principal of 
the Grangeville School. 


The Los Robles School for Girls 
in Pasadena, where Miss Morrison 
has been principial, has been taken 
over by Miss Bonnie Bonnelle. 
Miss Bonnelle was for several 
years the efficient principal of the 
Elementary School at Throop Insti- 
tute—later becoming principial of 
the Elementary School at Bel- 
mont. Miss Bonnelle’s wide ex- 
perience and training will enable 
her to conduct the Los Robles 
school in a manner to bring credit 
to herself and to the city. 


The State Board of Education 
has issued a bulletin entitled “Co- 
operation in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish.” The Bulletin aims to secure 
the co-operation of all teachers in 
the high school in developing and 
forming correct habits in English. 
Commissioner Wood in his intro- 
duction points out that “English is 
used in the teaching of all other 
subjects; therefore, the responsibil- 
ity for teaching the mother tongue 
does not rest entirely upon the 
conscience of the teacher of com- 
position. In fact, we are begin- 
ning to realize that English is sup- 
plementary to every other course, 
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and that in all our teaching we 
must teach good usage in Eng- 
lish.” The Bulletin was prepared 
by the Committee of California 
Association of Teachers in Eng- 
lish, consisting of Professor Ben- 
jamin P. Kurtz, Chairman; Mary 
E. Kelly, C. E. Keyes and Fanny 
W. McLean. Before the opening 
of the fall term the State Board 
will publish a bulletin on “Oral 
English,” prepared by a committee 
of the Association of English Teach- 
ers at the request of the Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Schools. The 
Committee consists of Lucia Mir- 
rielees, Talcott Williamson, and 
Helen Crandall. 


In the Calaveras County High 
School a course in stenography 
has been introduced and six type- 
writing machines will be used the 
coming year. 


The First Annual Trustees’ In- 
stitute in San Bernardino County 
was held recently, at which time 
the employment of teachers, the 
county free library, and health and 
development work were discussed. 


At the State Normal School, 
Chico, compulsory physical educa- 
tion and athletic exercises for men 
has been placed well to the front. 
All men are required to take two 
neriods a week physical exercise. 
This may be in any form and gen- 
erally consists of sports and games, 
such as horseshoes, tennis, base- 
ball, football and basketball. As 
the men of the faculty are by mu- 
tual agreement required to take 
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part, the result is recreation and 
outdoor habits for all and espe- 
cially for those who need it most 
and who otherwise would get none 
of it. 

This attempt at Chico shows 
the possibility of some form of 
athletics for all those who most 
need it. In rainy weather the gym- 
nasium is used for setting up ex- 
ercises and all sorts of stunts. The 
high schools of this state should 
come to realize the necessity of 
some general form of physicial ex- 
ercises for that vast 90 per cent 
who now sit upon the bleachers 
and indulge in “class spirit,” while 
those who need the work much 
less are performing on the field. 


The Glenn County High School 
and the Orland Union High School 


will each install a Home _ Eco- 
nomics Department. There will 
be electrical cooking appliances 


and the best equipment for sew- 
ing and millinery. In the former 
school credits will be given for 
home work, such as milking cows, 
washing dishes, etc. 


A booklet describing the high 
school at San Luis Obispo, its pur- 
poses and courses, and containing 
other valuable information, has re- 
cently been issued. This book is 
distributed to patrons and pros- 
pective students and will do much 
to tie together the home and the 
school. 


O. H. Close has been elected 
principal of San Juan High School 
at Fairoaks, Cal. 
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Miss Ina Coolbrith, the poet, re- 
ceived a medal at the hands of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at a 
meeting of the International Con- 
gress of Authors and Journalists. 


A new High School at Victor- 
ville has been organized and 30,000 
bonds voted. Bonds for another 
new high school at Barstow, in 
San Bernardino County, will be 
voted on soon. New grade build- 
ings in the county, either to be 
put up or in process of construc- 
tion, are at Colton, Barstow, Alta 
Loma, Central and Cucamonga. 


A post-graduate grammar school 
course will be established at Ham- 
ilton City, Glenn County. 


In Alpine county there are eight 
Indians attending public schools. 
Superintendent Vallem writes that 
some of them read very well, are 
quite intelligent, and are natural 
mimics. 


In Stockton the new Eldorado 
School is nearing completion. It is 
in red brick with cream brick and 
cream terro cotta trim, in the 
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Elizabethan styles of architecture. 
It is regarded by many as one of 
the most attractive school build- 
ings in the state. A notable fea- 
ture is the fact that it stands on a 
ten-acre site. More grammar 
schools in California should follow 
the example of Stockton. 


In Lake County the Board of 
Education has adopted a_ post- 
graduate course of study for gram- 
mar schools. 


A recent number of the Voca- 
tional Guidiance Bulletin contains 
extracts from report of Superin- 
tendent Rhodes of Pasadena, and 
bearing upon vocational guidance. 
The report is made by Carl E. 
Durrell, Vocational Counselor. 
This number of the Bulletin also 
gives extracts from the report of 
E. R. Snyder, Commissioner of 
Vocational and Industrial Educa- 
tion. 


Butte County Institute, which 
met in conjunction with the North- 
ern Section, C. T. A., held a meet- 
ing in the California Booth, in the 
Palace of Education, August 24. 
Superintendent Perle Rutherford, 
provided three numbers for her 
program; Educational Features of 
the Exposition, Alvin E. Pope, 
Chief of Education and _ Social 
Economy; County Library Service 
to Schools, Miss Gladys Brown- 
son, County Librarian, and New 
Educational Laws, Job Wood, Jr. 


Professor Cubberley’s Work 
Recognized is the title of an edi- 
torial in School and Home Educa- 
tion for June. This editorial says: 
“Every five years Columbuss Uni- 
versity awards a gold medal and a 
silver medal for the most distin- 
guished contribution to philosophy 
or to educational theory, practice 
or administration made during the 
preceding five-year period. We 
learn from Science that the silver 
medal has this year been awarded 
to Professor E. P. Cubberley of 
Stanford University. This is a well 
merited recognition. Professor 
Cubberly has honestly earned his 
standing as the leading American 
student of educational administra- 
tion. His monograph, School 
Funds and their Apportionment, 
published ten years ago, ranks as 
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one of the very few fundamental 
and penetrating contributions to 
the theory of taxation for the sup- 
port of public schools. His State 
and County Educational Organiza- 
tion, which came from the press 
last year, marks out the course 
which the administrative develop- 
ment of our progressive state 
school systems will undoubtedly 
follow during the next two or 
three decades. California’s unques- 
tioned leadership in school organ- 
ization and administration is prob- 
ably due in no small measure to 


the influence of Professor Cub- 
berly.” 
Mr. C. Schoer, Jr., has been 


elected principal of the Ukiah High 
School. 


At the University of Southern 
California, the four-year journal- 
ism course is attracting much at- 
tention and comment. All phases 
of newspaper work are covered, 
leading to the degree of Bachelor 


of Arts in Journalism. Professor 
B. O. Bliven will head the new 
department. 
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The State Normal School of 
Manual Arts and Home Economics 
at Santa Barbara, held its Com- 
mencement August 24. The address 
was given by Dr. Henry F. Pritch- 
ett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. [There was an ex- 
hibition of work on August 23 
and 24. 


Tehama County held one session 
of its institute before joining with 
the Northern Section, C. A. T., this 
taking place in the California The- 
ater, Palace of Education. Miss 
Mamie B. Lang, the Superintend- 
ent, explained the New Manual, 
and Mr. Paul G. Ward of Red 
Bluff discussed the attitude of the 
local high school toward the post- 
graduate course in the _ public 
school as provided for by the last 
legislature. 


Professor C. E. Rugh of the Uni- 
versity of California was unanim- 
ously awarded by the judges the 
$1000 first prize offered for the best 
essay by the members of the Na- 
tional Education Association on the 
Essential Place of Religion in Ed- 
ucation. This included an outline 
of a plan for introducing religious 
training in the public schools. The 
contest, which opened last’ Decem- 
ber with 1381 entrants, closed in 
June, the successful essay being 
selected from a final 432. Special 
mention also was given to Laura 


H. Wilde, Lake Erie, Plainsville, 
Ohio; Frances’ Fribie, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa.; Clarence Reed, Palo 


Alto, and Anna B. West, Newbury 
Port, Miss. {The prize was offered 
by a Californian, whose name is 
not to be made public. 


The San Mateo County Institute 
will be held September 27-28-29 at 
San Francisco, the meeting on the 
28th being in the California Booth, 
Palace of Education. The Mari- 
posa County Institute will meet in 
conjunction with San Mateo. 


Mr. Francis W. Conrad, for 20 
years a member of the school de- 
partment of San Bernardino, and 
for the last 12 years superintend- 
ent, retires from his work there. 
Mr. Conrad, as one of the older 
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school men of the state, has made 
an enviable record and kept the 
schools of San Bernardino well 
abreast of the times. Under his 
administration several modern 
grade schools have been recently 
built, and his work for many years 


looking toward a modern high 
school was well started toward 
completion before his retirement. 


His many friends in the teaching 
profession in this state congratu- 
late him upon his work, and wish 
him abundance of happiness and 
success. 


Miss E. Louise Smythe of San 
Rafael passed away on August 
after 35 years of service in the 
schools of California. Miss Smythe 
was widely known as one of the 
most successful primary teachers 
in the state and as the author of 
several story books in general use 
in primary classes. 
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A good textbook for the grades 


and smaller high schools is the 
new 
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oughly modern book. It has 
fifty-nine lessons on cookery 
and food groups, eighty-two 
pages on_ household _ science 


proper, and an Appendix with 
thirty-two lessons on home- 
sewing. It contains a plan for 
school credit for home work, 
and for doing school work at no 
cost for equipment. It is as 
easy as a good book can be. 
Price 60 cents. 
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. She has been called. 


The Napa County Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held at Oakland Au- 
gust 23-25 under the auspices of 
the N. E. A. Miss Lena A. Jack- 
son the Superintendent, called her 
first meeting to order at the Cali- 
fornia Booth, Palace of Education, 
in the Exposition grounds. A 
large number of the teachers were 
in attendance throughout the ses- 
sion, and by selecting the partic- 
ular congress or meeting in which 
one was most interested, the teach- 
ers were thoroughly satisfied and 
well repaid. 


The American Penmanship Teach- 
ers’ Association held a meeting in 
Convention Hall, Panama-Pacitic 
Exposition, on July 30, and was 
presided over by Lenore Conrad of 
Los Angeles. Addresses were 
made by Alvin E. Pope, Chief of 
Department of Education at the 
Exposition; A. N. Palmer, author 
of the Palmer Method of Business 
Writing; T. H. Lodge of the City 
Schools of Redlands; Emma Hag- 
enstein, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
Rock Springs, Wyoming; F. F. 
Von Court, field manager of the 
A. N. Palmer Company; Mrs. Mary 
langley, Hoquiam, Washington; 
Mrs. J. Humphries, Palo Alto; 
Paul Evans, Alameda, and others 
who took part in the discussions. 


Great progress is being made in 
Alpine County in improving school 


houses, and in securing better 
lighting and ventilation. 
The Polytechnic Elementary 


School in Pasadena has secured as 
its new principal Miss Grace Hen- 
ley, formerly teacher of English in 
the Berkeley High School. While 
Miss Henley has been giving major 
attention recently to high school 
work, she is thoroughly acquainted 
and very much in sympathy with 
the problems of the elementary 
school, and is in personality and 
training, thoroughly adapted to the 
administrative position to which 
She succeeds 
Miss Virginia Pease, who after a 
most successful administration of 
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several years, was married recently 
to Mr. Myron Hunt, a prominent 
architect of Southern California. 
Miss Pease was principal of the 
school when it was affiliated with 
Throop Polytechnic Institute, and 
it has been very largely through 
her work and influence that the 
Polytechnic Elementary School has 
become one of the leading ele- 
mentary schools of the United 
States. 


In the death of Superintendent 
E. E. Scribner of Ishpeming, Mich., 
the profession loses one of its 
most widely known and successful 
school administrators. Mr. Scrib- 
ner had developed the schools of 
Ishpeming to a very high point of 
efficiency. He had succeeded in 
adapting the courses of study to 
the needs of the community in 
which he worked, and had solved 
many of the real problems making 
for vocational education. For 
years he had been a prominent 
figure in the councils of the Na- 
tional Education Association. He 
leaves in the fraternity thousands 
of friends, for everybody who 
knew him, was his friend. 


The American Home Economics 
Association held its annual meeting 
at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, August 19-21. The meet- 
ing was presided over by the Pres- 
ident, Miss Martha Van Renssa- 
laer of Cornell University, and was 
largely attended, the addresses and 
discussions being meritorious in 
the highest degree. The meeting 
adjourned to continue its sessions 
in conjunction with the Depart- 
mental Congress on Vocational Ed- 
ucation and Practical Arts at the 
N. E. A. 


At Johns Hopkins’ University in 
Baltimore, a Teachers’ College has 
been inaugurated, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education, and open to men and 
women on equal terms. 


The International Peace Con- 
gress will be held in San Francisco 
October 10-12, under the auspices 
of the Church Peace Union, the 
American Peace Society, the San 
Francisco Federated Peace Com- 
mittee and other organizations in- 
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terested in 
This is the fifth American Peace 
Congress, and will be participated 
in by Governor Hiram Johnson, 


international peace. 


Chancellor David Starr Jordan, 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
President J. C. Branner, Mrs. Rob- 
ert J. Burdette, Dr. Matt S. Hughes 
and others. {The joint secretaries 
are H. H. Bell and Robert C. Root, 
who will = glad to furnish infor- 
mation. . Jordan is President. 


iaoueen music is being em- 
phasized at the Fort Hayes, Kan- 
sas, Normal School. President 
Lewis believes that the “get to- 
gether” spirit is largely promoted 
through music. 


The value of the kindergarten as 
tested by results is discussed by 
Miss A. M. Winchester in an an- 
nual review of kindergarten work 
just issued by the United States 
Commissioner of Education. Miss 
Winchester says it is a fallacy to dis- 
cuss the value of the kindergarten 
on the basis of the rate of speed 
on which the children make the 
successive grades. The kindergar- 
ten’s concern is with regard to the 
content of the years rather than 
with their number. 


A pamphlet entitled “Problems 
About War” for classes in arith- 
metic and prepared by David Eu- 
gene Smith of Columbia University 
covers a wide range, including the 
cost of war, war expenses and our 
pleasures, war’s subsequent finan- 
cial burdens, cost of saving life and 
cost of destroying life, battleships 
and teachers, etc. Practically every 
arithmetical process is involved. 
Teachers of arithmetic in grammar 
and high schools: would do well to 
send for this pamphlet. Address 
Department of Intercourse and 
Education, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 407 West 
117th street, New York City. 


The Montessori movement is 
given . thorough review by Miss 
Anna E. George in the annual re- 
port of the Commissioner of 
Education. According to Miss 
George, Dr. Montessori’s particular 
contribution has been that of apply- 
ing the method of experimental 
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science to the study of man. The 
Montessori “Didactic Material” 
tends to replace the teacher at the 
earliest stage of education and to 
make it possible for the child to ac- 
complish its first work independent 
of the mature mind. 


Dr. Rupert Blue, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United’ States Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice, was elected head of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association at the re- 
cent meeting of that body in San 
Francisco. It was Dr. Blue who, in 
1903-04 and again in 1907-08, during 
the times when bubonic plague 
threatened, rendered valuable ser- 
vice to San Francisco. He will also 
be remembered for his work fol- 


lowing the San Francisco fire of 
1906. 


Publicity for school needs is ad- 
vocated by W. S. Deffenbaugh of 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion in a report on school prog- 
ress in small cities. The report de- 
clares that “School boards that are 


managing the schools ably and hon- 
estly do not fear to turn on the 
searchlight. The sentiment is grow- 
ing among the school boards that 
the public should know how its 
money is exvended. In the most 
progressive schools, the board and 
superintendent are presenting facts 
to the people either in printed re- 


ports, newspaper articles, or by 
both.” 


Columbia University for the first 
time in its history has granted to a 
woman the degree of L.L. D. The 
recipient is Louisa Lee Schuyler, 
founder of the State Charities As- 
sociation and originator of the first 
American training school _ for 
nurses. The “world do move.” 


Approximately 22,000,000 persons 
enrolled in educational institutions 
in the United States in 1914. Of 
these over 19,000,000 were in ele- 
mentary schools, 1,374,000 in sec- 
ondary schools, public and priv- 
ate; 216,000 in colleges and uni- 
versities (over 139,000 men and 77,- 
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000 women); nearly 100,000 in nor- 
n.al schools, 67,000 in professional 
schools. The teaching body num- 
bered 700,000, 566,000 being in pub- 
lic schools. The cost of education 
for the year is estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Education to be $750,000,- 
000, which is $300,000,000 less than 
the cost of running the federal gov- 
ernment and is less than one-third 
the Nation’s expenditure for alco- 
holic liquors, and only some three 
times the estimated cost of admis- 
sion to moving picture theaters in 
the United States for the year. 


The 1914 reports of the United 
States Commissioner of Education, 
Volumes I and II, are before us. 
As usual, these volumes are most 
valuable for every student of edu- 
cation, as they give authentic sta- 
tistics on all phases of education in 
the United States, and review the 
progress in various fields of educa- 
tional endeavor. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the bulletins issued from 
time to time by the Commissioner 


of Education, these reports form 
one of. the most valuable educa- 
tional libraries. 


“A New Correlation” is the title 
of a new 64-page booklet issued by 
the educational department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
in which is described minutely the 
possibilities of correlating school 
music with English, history, current 
events, mathematics and the other 
school subjects. There is an his- 
torical outline of music with par- 
allel lives and events, together with 
splendid photograph reproductions 
of the masters. All in all the book 
is a distinct contribution to school 
literature. 


There is a general misconception 
that country-bred boys are physic- 
ally stronger than eur city-bred 
boys, according to the Russell Sage 
Foundation. An experiment carried 
on by the department of recreation 
of the Foundation shows that the 
boys of the small town of Ipswich 
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could not meet the requirements as 
fulfilled by the New York City 
boys, in the matter of jumping, run- 
ning and chinning or pull-up. The 
recommendations from the survey 
made, as set forth in the report, 
while applying specifically to the 
Ipswich schools, may apply to all 
towns and villages, and state the 
necessity for physical training on 
the part of all boys and girls; games 
for home and playground; extensive 
use of group games and the use of 
the athletic badge; the equipment 
of school yards with sufficient ap- 
paratus to enable teachers to make 
the best possible use of recess time; 
grading of school property; school 
buildings equipped with gym- 
nasiums, lockers, shower baths and 
movable furniture; that the class 
rooms may be used for civic, social 
and recreational purposes; a public 
athletic league and a permanent 
holiday celebration committee. 


“Education Through Concrete Ex- 
perience” is the title of the latest 
year book of the Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago. In its 187 pages 


there is a wealth of material given 
through various chapters and illus- 
trations of the education that comes 
through experience. Mental imagery 
in geography, a study of foods and 
food supply, excursions, field trips 
in physiography, the school mu- 
seum, problems in arithmetic, ge- 
ometry, natural science, the study 
of an industry, the value of games 
in the teaching of a modern lan- 
guage, a history newspaper—these 
are some of the vital topics covered. 
The book sells for 35 cents. 


According to the United States 
Bureau of Education greatly exag- 
gerated ideas prevail concerning the 
sale of text books in the United 
States each year and the amount of 
profits therefrom. Confidential data 
from 46 text book publishers shows 
that the total sales of text books 
for public and private schools for 
1913 amounted to $17,274,030. The 
aggregate for public schools, ele- 
mentary and high, amounted to 
$14,261,768. The total enrollment 
in public, elementary and _ high 
schools for the was ap- 


year 





NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
Child Adventures, Legend, and Fairy Plays 


Delightful books for every grade—from second to seventh 

inclusive—all by favorite authors, and illustrated by the 

best loved artists for children. 

The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland. Eulalie Osgood Grover 
Illustrations in flat colors by Bertha Corbett Melcher. .$0.50 


Sunbonnets and Overalls: 


Operetta. Hozate-Grover 


A Dramatic Reader and 


Pictures in colors by Bertha Corbett Melcher. Primary 


grades . 


Fairy Plays for Children. <ACabel R. Goodlander 


Illustrated with half-tones from photographs. 


Third 


BBG HOUCI I BTAUOB: 0.5.4 16:d0hns Fh ose vidas we dunalee bakes 40 
Indian Legends. Marion Fo:ter Washburne 
Richly illustrated in colors by Frederick Richardson. 


Fourth and fifth grades 


and sixth grades 


Or nr rr eee 45 
Robin Hood. Maud Radford Warren 


Illustrated with line drawings by Milo Winter. 


Fifth 


stad eka tae gana ieee oh ae 50 
South America: A Geography Reader. 


Isaiah Bowm an 


Profusely illustrated with half-tones from photagraphs. 


Many colored maps. 


Sixth and seventh grades....... 45 


Write for our New Educational Catalog 


CHICAGO 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


NEW YOR, 
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proximately 18,609,040. Exclud- 
ing the elementary school en- 
rollment of California, since Cali- 
fornia prints her own elementary 
books, the total annual sale of text 
books was 78.3 cents. The total 
expenditure per child was approxi- 
mately $38.31. [he cost of text 
books is thus approximatly 2 per 
cent of the total cost of mainten- 
ance, support and equipment. The 
cost per child on the school popula- 
tion basis is 56.6 cents. Kansas and 
California are the only states that 
now print their own text books. 


There are over 18,000 regularly 
established libraries in the United 
States containing more than 75,- 


000,000 volumes. 


The American Industrial Educa- 
tion and Vocational Training Con- 
ference and Exposition will be 
held in New York City September 
23-October 2. All phases of ‘the 
great vocational movement will be 
thoroughly discussed and an exhi- 


bition of school work will be a fea- 
ture. Mr. George Kerr has recently 
visited various portions of the 
country, including the Pacific 
Coast, in the interests of this move- 
ment. 


A Handbook of the Best Private 
Schools for 1915 has come from the 
press of Porter E. Sargent, 50 Con- 
gress street, Boston. This is a book 
of 518 pages and sells for $2.00 in 
silk cloth, or $3.00 for full crimson 
leather. As a reference book for 
libraries and school people gen- 
erally, and as an educational direc- 
tory, it is invaluable, and it will 
find place also in the hands of par- 
ents who are seeking to know more 
of the private school situation. 
There are included in its pages 
lists of the best schools, including 
boys’ preparatory, girls’ schools, 
co-educational institutions, military 
schools and those relating to music 
and art, kindergarten, training, 
physical education, household arts, 
dramatic arts and expression, and 
summer camps. 





Woldenberg & Schaar 


Manufacturers of Made in U. S. A. 
Hexagon Brand Science Apparatus 


Respectfully Announce 
Opening of their PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 





Mr. Alfred Schroers 


Officer-in-charge 


501 THAYER BUILDING 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Catalog Upon Request 
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The Webster International Dic- 
tionary has been awarded the 
“grand prize” by the Jury of 
Awards of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position, San Francisco. The award 
is the highest recognition of merit 
within the gift of the Exposition. 
A special circular has been issued 
and will be sent to readers of the 
News, who will address the G. & 
C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Casualty Under- 
writers of Lincoln, Neb., is doing 
a notable work. The growth of 
this organization in the past few 
years has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. During the N. E. A., 
a complimentary dinner was given 
by the president of the organiza- 
tion, Mr. Ernest C. Folsom. Dr. 
A. E. Winship acted as_ toast- 
master of the occasion and there 
were a number of witty responses, 
but all in thorough appreciation of 
the T. C. U. The friends and 
members of this organization con- 
gratulate Mr. and Mrs. Folsom and 
their associates, and commend to 
the teachers of the Nation the or- 
ganization they represent. 


The meeting of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities, 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President, 
was held in Berkeley August 30- 
31. This meeting brought to- 
gether many of the best known 
university administrators and pro- 
fessors in the country, and was a 
thorough success in every way. 
President Wheeler was succeeded 
by President Frank Strong of the 
University of Kansas. 


Valuable guide books of the 
Western United States have been 
issued by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. Bul- 
letin No. 611 is Part A., the North- 
ern Pacific route, with a side trip to 
Yellowstone Park, 212 pages, by 
Marius R. Campbell, and others. 
The plan is different from that in 
most authentic and scientific treat- 
ises in that instead of discussing a 
particular location geographically, 
the student and reader is carried 
along the line of the railway from 











Important 
Announcement 


The Board of Education of Oak- 
land, Cal., unanimously and official- 
ly adopted Gregg Shorthand in 
May, 1915, for the high schools of 


that city. Classes began in June, 
1915. 

The Board of Education of Los 
Angeles, Cal., unanimously and of- 
ficially adopted Gregg Shorthand 
in August, 1915, for the high and 
intermediate schools of that city. 
Classes begin in September, 1915. 


The Board of Education in each 
city based its unanimous and of- 
ficial approval of Gregg Shorthand 
on the following: 


Each city conducted Gregg Short- 
hand classes for one year prior to 
adoption in direct and daily compe- 
tition with long organized classes 
of Pitmanic shorthand. The Gregg 
Classes were uniformly successful. 


Each city asked its own teachers 
to investigate and pass upon the 
selection of a shorthand system 
best adapted for the highest cul- 
tural and utilitarian work. 


Each Teacher’s Report Unanim- 
—* recommended Gregg Short- 
hand. 


The Gold Medal of Honor award- 
ed Gregg Shorthand, Rational Type- 
writing, and Office Training for 
Stenographers (published by The 
Gregg Publishing Company) by the 
International Jury of Awards, and 
confirmed by the Superior Jury, P.- 
P. I. E., is the highest honor ever 
received by any system of short- 
hand or textbooks on commercial 
education. 


The Jury of Awards based its 
findings on the daily work done by 
fifty high school boys and girls at 
the Standard Commercial School 
exhibit, P.-P. I. E., in Gregg Short- 
hand, Rational Typewriting, and 
Office Training for Stenographers. 


A postal card addressed to our 
nearest office will give further in- 
formation of the universal success 
and international progress of Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Respectfully, 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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St. Paul to Seattle. There is given 
in detail the geography, geology, 
forestry, climatic conditions, indus- 
trial situations, and scenic features 
of each station, or locality, and a 
study of the volume—either by the 
student in school or the man of af- 
fairs—will lead to a much more 
thorough knowledge of our country 
than is now possessed. There are a 
series of colored maps and charts 
of various sections of the route and 
many illustrations and diagrams, to- 
gether with halftone cuts that add 
greatly to the value of the volume. 


Bulletin 614 is Part D of this 
series and treats of the Shasta 
Route and Coast Line. It is sim- 
ilarly written, and in its 142 pages 
takes one from Seattle on the north 
to San Francisco, and again from 
Los Angeles to San Francisco. This 
book is by J. S. Diller and 
others, and contains a list of pub- 
lications on west coast geology and 
a valuable glossary. (These books 
may be had at $1.00 per copy, as the 
guide books are distributed through 
sale by the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. ;These 
books should find place in colleges, 
normal and high schools and in all 
libraries. ° 


The Journal of Home Eco- 
nomics, thoroughly representative 
of the American Home_ Eco- 


nomics Association, should be in 
the hands of every teacher inter- 
ested in Home Economics Work, 
and libraries and homes will find 
the magazine most valuable. The 
journal is represented here by Mrs. 
Carrie Crane Ingalls of the Oakland 
schools. (The subscription of $2 
may be sent to Mrs. Ingalls at 
Peralta Apartments, Oakland, Cal. 


“Manual in Wood Working for 
Philippine Public Schools,” by 
Frank W. Cheney, and issued by 
the Bureau of Education at Manila, 
is one of the best publications of 
its kind and offers valuable sugges- 
tions for work in our own schools. 
There is an introduction by Frank 
L. Crone, Director of Education. 
The photographs and drawings of 


articles to be made, the directions, 
and other text matter, show clearly 
that industrial work in the Philip- 
pines is fully abreast of the times. 


The Toledo Advisory Council is 
the result of a request by the To- 
ledo Board of Education of the 
Toledo Teachers’ Association to 
appoint a consulting committee of 
teachers to act with the Board. 

The Toledo Association elected 
a council of twelve, seven elemen- 
tary teachers, three high school 
teachers and two principals. The 
council has organized itself into 
three committees of four mem- 
bers each. These committees are 
a finance, educational and building 
committees and correspond to 
those of the Board of Education. 


An Industrial Education Survey 
is being carried on at Minneapolis 
under direction of a committee 
from the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 
The purpose of the survey is to 
determine just what kind of indus- 
trial education will best meet the 
needs of the present and future 
workers of Minneapolis. The sur- 
vey will cost not less than $15,000. 


The Office of Experiment Sta- 
ions, Washington, D. C., has se- 
cured information from special 
high schools and normal schools, 
and all high schools receiving state 
aid for agriculture. Of 385 schools 
replying, 257 use some land in con- 
nection with agricultural instruc- 


Chic: go School of Civics and 
Philanthrophy 


Graham Taylor, President 
Julla C. Lathrop, Vice-President 


THIRTEENTH YEAR OPENS 
OCTOBER 4, 1915 


Announcements for 1915-1916 now 


avallable for distribution 


SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE 
FOR PLAYGROUND 
WORKERS 


With technical classes at HULL- 
HOUSE and practice work in 
THE SETTLEMENTS AND PUB- 
LIC RECREATION CENTERS 
For further information, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 

2559 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
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tion. Of this number, over one- 
half use six acres or less, and fewer 
than 60 school farms have over 20 
acres. Only 82 schools having land 
have also farm animals. Of the 
crops grown, 150 grow corn, 129 
garden crops, 84 potatoes, 75 oats, 
61 alfalfa, 42 cotton, 35 wheat, 29 
clover, 20 sweet-potatoes. 


Of 156 schools, 74 report their 
students to be engaged in Home 
Project work covering almost 
every phase of farming and garden- 
ing. The difficult thing seems to 
be for the instructors to give atten- 
tion to the necessary supervision 
of this home project work. At 
least one-third of the high school 
students studying agriculture are 
girls. 


At the annual trustees meeting 
in Glenn County, there was an ex- 
hibit of school work from all the 
schools of the county. 


In Butte County there are four 
school houses under construction 
at Gridley, Manzanita, Rio Bonita 
and Bangor. 





The F. C. Stechert 


Co., Inc. 


Booksellers 


29-35 West 32d Street 
New York City 


Cordially invites your inspec- 
tion of their 
Library of 

Gernian Publications 
in the 


German Section, Palace of 


Liberal Arts, P.-P. I. E. 


Awarded Fourteen Prizes 









The Palmer Method 


Spells Success in Business Writing 





When in San Francisco for’ the institute meeting don’t fail 
to visit the Palmer Method Display and Rest Room over 
MOVING PICTURE BOOTH NO. 2 in the Palace of Educa- 
tion. There you will find children demonstrating the Palmer 
Method Penmanship and thousands of fresh-from-the-pen speci- 
mens of rapid-plain-as-print Muscular Movement Writing from 
children of all grades of Elementary Schools. 


There is no longer the least reason why any normal boy or 
girl should leave our schools UNABLE TO WRITE A RAPID 
LEGIBLE STYLE of business penmanship. Not only is this 
true, but when we as teachers fail to develop a child in this 
most essential subject, we start that child in life with a handi- 
cap as serious as if we failed to develop proper speech. 





If you are interested and want more complete information, 
write to The A. N. Palmer Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, or to 
A. N. Palmer, 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 





